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é Fourth Revised Edition 
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Dana’s 
MANUAL OF GEOLOGY 


Treating of the Principles of the Science 
with Special Reference to American Geo- 
logical History. By James D. Dana, 
Yale University. Cloth, 1088 pages, over 
1575 figures and two double page maps. 


PRICE $5.00, PREPAID. 


é 
é 
: Entirely rewritten, and reset in new type. 
@ Introduces new principles, new theories, and 
$ new facts relating to all departments of the 
$ science. Much additional matter; improved 
arrangement; largely increased number of 
$ illustrations; all enhancing the value of the 
$ work and making it more than ever worthy 
$ of its proud position as the 
é 
$ 
é 
¢ 
é 
: 
+ 


Standard Manual of Geology in America. 


Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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Reading French. 


Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 
suppose, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 
the smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 

The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is 
measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 
knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
information. 

It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
read French is to read French. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 
more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 
erica. His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 
with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition, For the 
better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Auhors. 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 
stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 
stories by Franecisque Sareey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 
Anatole France, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation, 
These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 
Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 
beiter and much cheaper than the regular French editions, 

Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? 
Dr. Magill’s plan and books. 
more and Cornell. 
mation, address 





Try 
They are giving good results at Swarth- 
They will do as much for you. For further infor- 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COTPIPANY, 


614 Arch Street, . . . PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 
Welsh’s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 


Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 
And other Standard Educational works. 
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Washington’s a watchword 
Such as ne’er 

Shall sink while there’s an 
Echo left to air. 


— BYRON. 
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RED AND BLUES 


It is quite appropriate that we should offer this 

month something new in the way of a red and 
a blue pencil and we do so. 

quested many times to make a pencil with small 

diameter, colored lead of hard grade for correct- 

ing compositions, etc. 

and No. 329 red are peculiarly suited for such 
Stationers will keep them later on and 
in the meantime we will send samples of each 
for three 2 cent stamps. 
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JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey City, N. J. : 
TOG 


We have been re- 


Dixon’s No. 328 blue 
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upon request. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an “assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

_ This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue o/y until our stock is reduced to the 
desired amount. We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmnedtately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 

















| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 








Numerous Wortp’s F 





AIR AWARDS, 





QUEEN & CO. inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


KODAK 


The lightest and most practical cameras for hand 
or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to develop and print the 
pictures, | 

Eastman Kodak Company, 
Send for Rochester, 
Catalouge. N.Y 





$6.00 
to $100.00. 








Frick’s Successful Automatic’ 
Electric Program Clock. 


it is a great systematizer. 

One apparatus sounds every signal for every period 
on time. No matter how many departments or build- 
ings it takes the whole burden of operating the schoc] 
and keeps everything and everybody always on time 

Prin, W. N. Ferris, of the Ferr s Industrial School, 
Big Rapids, Mich., says: ‘“‘The amount of labor and 
worry that is saved by this apparatus will pay for it- 
self several times over ip asingle year. If there was 
no money saved, it would be au indispensable piece 
of mechanism. The system that it introduces into a 
school is worth, in the lesson that it teaches students 
the price of the apparatus. I take great pleasure in 
thus recommending Mr. trick s work.” 

Apparatus furnished forall classes of program 
signaling. Satisfactory results guaranteed, 

Full information and prices furnished on applicat:on 


FRED. FRICK, Br.. Weguemene, Freaks Co. 


Mention this journal when writing. 








PUMPS For ComPRESSING 


OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 


| 
GASES into CYLINDERS § 
BY HAND POWER.PRICE $15.00 | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N22 TO 

CHAS. BESELER, 
218 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. | 








SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. | 





aid on receipt of 







guaranteed. Indestructible. 


price 


Branches—LONDON: 36 Oxford-st.,W. 
BERLIN: 10 Taubenstrasse, W. 
some oe ene 


exposure. 









Makes a picture this size, square, 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 25 pict- 
uresin one loading, snap shot ortime 
The size of the Camera is 
14,x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces: carry 
. in your pocket. All metal; silver- 
bronze finish. The Kombi, complete, | 
$3.50. Strip of film (25 exposures), 2) 
cents extra. 
of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 
cent for each picture. Any boy or 
* girl can use it. Every instrument 
Tf not for sale by the dealer sent post- 


ALFRED C. KEMPER 
208 Lake STREET, CHicaGco 













Cost of developing roll 























SEBS 








16 Beekman St., New York, 


6 9° . . 
and **Parabolon’”’ Projection Lanterns. 
** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 
These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 


Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


TEACHERS consider the many advantages of | E | M E R & Af EN D, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 



















Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will 


nished of best quality at} DRAWING MATERIALS. -. 
‘SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
Glass blowing and en-| best Colleges and Universities. 


graving done on premises. 


reasonable prices. 
Glass and metal appara | 

tus, special, made to order, 

according to drawings. 


be _ fur- 


: KEurF NEW 1 


127 Fulton & 42 Ann &ts., 
BRANCHES: 
111 Madison St., Chicago 


solicited. Catalogue on application. 











FRANKLIN'S 


Pocket and Schoo! 


CRAYONS 


im min COLORS. 





For Freehand Drawing. 
Maps, Masic Cha: 
Pictares, Exc 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 


ROCHESTER, mv 


Estadiinnes 1876 

















The Best and Brightest 


Packed 5 and Io in a| 
box for 5 and Io cents. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. | 


Colors ! 





went <> 
nent, epee rene 


Match Kindergarten 
_bapers! 








Correspondence 








| Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 


| Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


| CHICAGO. 


+ 


Optical Lanterns & Slides. 


| INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER. 





TERBROOK'S ~<e 


STEEL PENS. 


ae 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 Jobn St, X.Y 
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Give eee Tan 
the 
young 
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A chance 







Is it wise to form a 
child’s handwriting on a pen that 
will be discarded on_ entering 
business life ? 

Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 
pens. They cost a little more at 


first; but are cheapest in the end. 





Are they too good for 


your boy? 


Samples, 20 styles, 10 cents 


Ni ij Tave.ta Pen Co., 





> 74 FirtH AVENvE, 
Tf NEW YORK. 
a7, 


TEACHERS 
WANTED. 


We are asked to recommend teachers as follows: Pen- 
manship in Eastern Business Coliege, $1500. English 
branches, Military Academy, $400 and home. Teacher of 
Anglo Saxon and Early English in New England girls’ pre- 
paratory school, Lady for chief teacher and supervisor of 
methods in Eastern school for Feeble Minded children, $500 
and home. Math., Physics, and Dra - ing in Boys’ prepara- 
tory school, $500 to $700 and home. Teacher of Voice Cul- 
ture, also teacher of Violin in Western Conservatory of 
Music. Teacher of Mathematics, New England Academy 
for boys, Teacher of Violin and Teacher of Elocution and 
English in Methodist College for girls in South. Teacher of 
Elementary English in Brooklyn. English and Mathema- 
tics, lady for N. Y. City Private School. An experienced 
lady for difficult grammar grade, $609, near N. Y. City: 
Teacher of Violin and Modern Languages in Southern Epis- 
copalian girls’ school. Also a large number of positions 
known to us in public schools in all grades of work. Two 
good principalships near New York City $1009 each. An 
Eastern Superintendency, $2000. Grammar, Primary and 
High School teachers wanted for positions in Eastern and 
Micdle states, $700 to $400, 





We recommend teachers, and send full particulars to 
employers without charge. 


The New York Educational Bureau, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





The lines are drawn on the slate 


== Simplex Printer. veers 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on 


any pen, 100 copies can be made. 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
Send for circulars and 


in 15 minutes. 
samples, AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


ordinary paper with 
50 


by machinery and are regular and 
Straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition of either 
a pink or soapstone color, present- 
ing a omenth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 
of the pencil. 

In the manufacture of this slate 





we use our wire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., (Limited.) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain, 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


athes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 















WEST Tro, Kr. ‘Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 


School, Gobege & Academy ESE a eS 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis * 
factory al forsoboca Chub bc | PM BUCKEYE, BELL FOUNDRY, 
| Price and Terms Free. Name this paper | 911 Ruby Street, 


stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
ROCKFORD. ILL 











Patented, 
Waterproofed. 


Klemm’s Relief or Raised Practice-Maps. ster ge wengzosns 


Europe—Asia—Africa—N orth America—South America—Palestine 


I5 maps, 


) Sizes, QxII in. 5.00 10.00 


Australia—New England—Middle Atlantic—S, Atlantic—E. Central States \ per 100, 
United States— Western Europe—British Isles—Roman Empire. 11x15 in. ad - 10.00 15.00 


Jackson’s 


William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth Ave., New York, ”**i*" vertica Writiog 
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WALTER BAKER & C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


» ECCOKS "AND CHOCOLATES 


pm On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


bi ey ll Europe and America. 


| Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

ured in any of their preparations, 

Their delicious BREAKF AST CCUOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs fo aa one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
















THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 
Swe, Tiolds the Cuff in exactly 
— the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
ha earers have been waut- 

ing. Will last alife time 







| BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry billsin one month, Put Holderin the back 
button hole ofthecuff, with claspsopen, place cuffin 
position incoatsleeveaftercoatison.the n press down 
on the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Cl: 4 
thus the j: LW'S ¢ ft the Holder will fasten to the C« 


Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or the E 
position can he changed without removing the Coat. 
Sample pair, prepaid by mail25c. Agents 


wanted for these Holdersand the Ramey Medicator, 

an Instrument and Ilome treatr nent torC _ urrhand 
all head and throat troubles. Sells 

The Perfect Cuff Holder Co., 85 Dearborn st. ,Chicage 





B= FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. W. ¥ 
EptcsT'oNAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St. N.Y 


—$——___ 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 





‘debilitated by di ce 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, :: aad » cereal con 
The Most Perfect Pens Made, affording sustenance to both 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. __ rain and body, 


His Celebrated Numbers Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 

303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 

and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 and general derangement of the cerebral 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. and nervous systems, causing debility and 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. “stor” 


IT IS VERY PLEASING | 


FOR CLASSES IN ‘Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 

HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE | 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC | 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. | 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleas sing for Meritorious Students to 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 























Packer's 
‘Tar Soap 


Pure, Mild, Emolient, Balsamic. 


For the 
Complexion 


have a Handsome Medat from Teacher or Facwty. 
MH ’ C-OMPREHENSIVE. |W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Ma 
Chart of the Presidents’ % ; ¥ 
R-EPLETE. 
large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing it so desired. Sent postpaid on receipt 


I have catalogues of designs, 
E, R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ya | and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
. ee pq . 9 West 14th St., New York. 
Lives and Official Terms. € RFPeTe. 
° | 
The print 1s 11 by 16% inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. It is not too | 
of 25 cents. Descriptive circular on application, 
oor LITTLE & — 56 Reade St., New ors: | 
DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 
COLORA DO SHORT LINE, A delightful cleanserl 


refreshing and gratefu, 
to the skin, leaving it 





Either gcing to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass iam 2 : 
through St. Lovis, the Gate-Way to the Scuthwest, one of the grectest commercial centers in the | SMooth and supple with improved tint. Its 
U nited States, and a pcint wv hich presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most} use purifies the pores and prevents and re- 
beautiful parks, and cne of the finest examples of Jar dscape gardening in the world. acl iti 

Shaws Botanical Gardens contain plants frcm all parts ot the world and should be seen by | MOVES blackheads. In irritated conditions 
eg lai ; ale . of the skin due to chafing, perspiration, 

St. Louis 1s one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all : »als 
trains entering and leavirg the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest rashes, sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals - 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world. 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches frem St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence | 
through Kansas ard Coloraco to Pueblo. _ Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- fe r 
tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 0 s : 
Daily trains are cperated via this hme, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining Shampooing allays itching, 
Chair Cars. | motes healthy growth 

| 


is invaluable. 


It removes dandrufft 
pro- 


of the hair and keeps it soft and lustrous. 
_ “A Luxury for 
Bath ana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Agt., 


J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Ast. 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., ? 


519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H, UC. TOWNSEND), Gen. Pass, Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Fixed Purposes. 


aT is most important that in such a many- 
sided thing as practical education the 
teacher has fixed, definite educational 
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Fir purposes. Of course, any teacher may 
Sa LS say that he has the definite purposes day 





by day of keeping order, demanding 
study, requiring answers to questions, and the accumu- 
lation of knowledge ; but such educational purposes 
are altogether too narrow and the results are painfully 
inadequate. Many a parent brings upa family rightly 
in his estimation, when he supplies them with food and 
clothing. The purposes of the teacher must then take 
in the whole child; he must aim at a moral growth, 
especially. This is generally conceded, but in saying 
this, the New Education is charged with indefiniteness ; 
and hence the proposition is that the teachers have 
definite purposes. 

There are seven problems that will come up before 
the thinking teacher, and even if he has considered them 
daily for years he will find that they are of so large 
dimensions that he may continue to still meditate upon 
them, What is the chief aim of education? What is 
the relative value of studies proposed in school ? How 
to produce unity through the different studies? How 
to arouse a character-forming interest? How to em- 
ploy and continue the natural inductive tendencies so 
that there shall eventuate industrious, exact, and pleas- 
urable habits of investigation? How interpret new 
ideas by the aid of old ones ? How promote the forma- 
tion of a moral will ? 

These problems are the ones that will place them- 
selves before the teacher at each turn of the way, and 
demand of him consideration ; he cannot evade them if 
he would ; and he would not if he could, for it is the 
light that comes from a consideration of such problems 
that enables him to place his feet securely. The class 
may have come to the recitation bench and have an- 
swered the questions asked, but the teacher will not be 
Satisfied unless he sees that the aim has been education 
and not knowledge; one is permanent and the other 
likely to be evanescent. 

The relative value of the school studies must be the 
object of solicitous thought : once it was arithmetic 
that ranked the highest, because the pupils could be so 
readily drilled upon that. This is the reason Latin and 
Greek are pursued in college ; the student can be made 


to work upon them. But arithmetic is bound to follow 
grammar and be reckoned as a formal study and not as 
a character-forming one, useful but vastly over-rated. 
The teachers are gradually coming to the conclusion 
that it is /ife that educates, and are considering how to 
bring that into the school-room. Once the child was 
taught the alphabet and then he learned to spell and 
read ; now an object is put before him and he is taught 
to write about that, just as he has aforetime learned to 
talk about it. Without taking the logical steps it is 
sufficient to say here that the story, the biography, the 
history, the poem form the first great division of studies; 
the world the next; and the formal studies the last. 

As the class comes before the teacher he will aim to 
unify the knowledge that is obtained. Not only must 
there be distinct and accurate ideas (the main aim 
usually) ; they must be closely and widely related. 
How often does he feel the weakness of the preceding 
teacher in the inability of his pupils to recall the iso- 
lated facts that were put before them and were sup- 
posed to be learned! Concentration is indispensable. 
The tendency to add tothe number of studies and not 
relate the increased materials is upon us. To relate 
properly isa work only able teachers can perform, and 
these do not abound at present. The aim must be to 
weld all into an unity. It may be added that a method 
by which the formal studies shall be prominent as has 
been demanded and is, and yet culture be the result, has 
not been divised. 

That interest shall be many-sided is conceded. The 
interest that has been thought sufficient has been 
founded in a prize of some kind, a place at the head of 
the class, a book,a watch, or even money. But this has 
been seen to be a great error. There are permanent 
interests that arise in the subject itself and spring up 
naturally if the subject is appropriate for the mental 
development that exists. This does not mean that se- 
vere and continuous effort are not to be made. When 
one sees what young men will do in ball-playing or in 
bicycle riding with no prize offered or expected, he need 
not say the pupil in school will not study without one. 
It is a question of interest ; it is interest that carries 
the will. If the child is not interested it is altogether 
probable that the subjects of study are not well chosen. 
And this brings us back to the question as to the selec- 
tion of studies. A child with a book in his hand may 
read with the utmost indifference “The cat can run,” 
but if he sees her run and is taught the words, he pro- 
duces the sentence with a burst of joy. This indicates 
the line of procedure. 

But this thought will come up: is it not possible to 
create a permanent interest? And it certainly is. A 
pupil who has been rightly taught hungers for the hour 
when the school doors will open. It has given a mo- 
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mentum to his life. It has created a force that will 
last all his life ; he will look back to those years when 
he had an interest, for then he was happy. So that it isa 
question of the highest importance now to create a per- 
manent interest. 

The tendency of the school has been to place a perfect 
reliance on words, definitions, and rules; the demand 
of the mind is for the real world. The protest against 
the word-accumulating method was finally heeded, and 
objects were brought into the primary school ; later on 
it has been found that the definition and the rule must 
come from a personal inspection by each pupil. The 
natural method by which the mind obtains its general 
ideas must be followed; the power of induction de- 
mands a gradual accumulation of concrete materials 
upon which it can work and reason towards conclusions. 
Permanent interests come, then, by allowing the natu- 
ral movements of the mind to operate. This is but say- 
ing that education is a natural process. 

The term Apperception is a comparatively new one in 
the pedagogical world. The pupil is going from the old 
to the new day by day; the new is interpreted in the 
the light and by the aid of the old. The new enters into 
combination with the old ; it is an organic combination, 
however. The interpretation of the new by means of 
the old gives pleasure so that there is a definite rela- 
tion between interest and apperception. The new comes 
into relation to our previous stock of ideas, is assimila- 
ted with it, and obtains power and significance. To 
know the laws of mental procedure in apperception is 
indispensable to the successful teacher. 

Finally the new education aims to train the will. The 
interests of the child control its will. The feelings 
need cultivation as much as the mental powers. If 
a boy is praised for sympathy and kindliness, for gen- 
erosity, charity, and a forgiving spirit, for loving knowl- 
edge, honesty, and uprightness, it stimulates him to 
practice these virtues. It is possible to produce strong 
habits of feeling and thus lay the foundation of solid 
character ; such habits become forces that act upon the 
will. This is what is meant in general by training the 
will. It is one thing to fix a rule and demand obedi- 

ence ; it is another to instil moral convictions and train 
the child to live in accordance with them. 

The above is a brief and imperfect summary ; each of 
the seven subjects could be made into a treatise. 


. 
The Spirit of the Teacher. 


“ As is the teacher so is the school’’—a maxim trite, 
but forever true. As is the teacher’s interest in a given 
subject, so is the interest of the pupil, and so the 
strictly ethical effects. One of the saddest sights on 
earth is a half-dead teacher, working upon a half-dead 
class, the product of his own handicraft. As, on the 
other hand, one of the most beautiful, is the inspiring 
teacher before a class, made sharers of his own spirit, 
throbbing with a certain newness of life and sense 
of growing power. I have seen the mere Gerund- 
grinder, or numerical Babbage machine, monotonously 
laboring at a creaking crank, and turning out mechan- 
isms the image of himself, and | have seen too, the 
Artist teacher,a happy union of cultured brain and lov- 
ing heart, working even upon the inert product of the 
spiritless tradesman with results typified in the dream- 
vision of the prophet. ‘What a marvelous change! 
How soon is there a shaking of the dry bones, a move- 
ment of flesh and sinews and covering skin, and a soul 
created under the ribs of death?””—J. A. MACLELLAN. 
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Observation in Grammar Schools, J. 


By Louisa Parsons HopkKINs. 
NATURE STUDY. 


One of the most frequent complaints on the part of 
the teachers is that there is no material for nature 
study. I reached a school-house in one of the suburbs 
of Boston on a very cold morning last winter. The 
building was surrounded by trees, some evergreens, but 
chiefly those whose boughs were bare and about whose 
roots were heaped the fallen leaves. Some snow birds 
hopped here and there and cones, horse-chestnuts, and 
acorns lay upon the ground. After sitting a while in 
the room I suggested to the teacher that I would like 
to hear a nature lesson. To my surprise she answered, 
“T have given up the lessons for the present because 
we have nothing for observation ; in the fall we did a 
good deal with the leaves, and in the spring with the 
buds; of course in the summer we had the flowers to 
use, but now there is really nothing. What should you 
do?” 

I called the attention of the class at once to the win- 
dow, and they answered my various questions about 
the trees we could see, their stems, their trunks, their 
wood, their fruit. They got pieces of the stems, small 
branches of the firs and some of the cones and acorns 
and within a half-hour we had a stock of material from 
those trees which would furnish the lessons for a sea- 
son ; the veining of the dead leaves, the buds on the 
stems, the grain of the wood, the bark and the prepara- 
tion of the tree for its next year’s work, more than 
filled up the time with topics of interest, while bright 
eyes and busy fingers were actively engaged in investi- 
gation. ‘“ Why,” said I to the teacher, “it seems you 
have more material right here than you could use in a 
whole season, not to speak of the snow, the ice, the 
birds, and the rocks and soil which you can study all 
around you.” The biush deepened on her face, as she 
said, ‘* I don’t know why I didn’t think of any of these 
things, but I suppose because I am so used to seeing 
them that I forgot them.” 


Another day I visited a class in the midst of the 
poorer and crowded districts, where nature certainly 
seemed banished from the view and the school-room 
itself hardly suggested anything natural or beautiful. 
The usual routine of lessons, arithmetic, spelling, geog- 
raphy, etc., went on, disturbed only by the occasional 
reproof to those who were not interested and therefore 
disorderly. ‘* What do you do for the nature lessons?” 
I ask. “ Why, just look at those boys, Mrs. H. and then 
think of the streets around us and think how impossible 
it is for them to see anything of nature. We simply 
have to omit that part of the program in the winter, as 
we have no cabinet of minerals even. So I began to 
talk to the boys about my watching the horses feet 
while I waited for acar on my way to school, They 
waked up at once and gave results of their common 
observation which was full of information and in the 
lively talk which ensued, we discussed typical shapes 
of horses’ feet and their indication of the habits and 
peculiar uses, the shape and nature of the hoof, horse- 
shoes, and the training and intelligence of horses, how 
they express their wishes and their relations to man. 
The class were all eager to tell what they knew so well. 
Some of the boys were occupied daily more or less 10 
stables and I appointed certain boys to study certain 
things about the subject. We managed before we were 
through to deduce from their knowledge of the rudi- 
mentary toes the facts of the geological evolution of 
the horse. The teacher was thoroughly convinced 
that there were some things in the observation of na- 
ture which those boys could do in the conditions which 
she had thought so discouraging and I don’t believe 
they let the subject drop at once, there was so much 
to be looked up and so much knowledge already accu 
mulated through their natural interest in the subject. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Report ot the ‘‘Committee of Fifteen” 
on Elementary Schools. 


About two years ago the National Department of Su- 
perintendence appointed a committee of fifteen to re- 
port on problems of public elementary education. Dr. 
Maxwell was chosen as chairman. Three sub-committees 
consisting of members of the general committee were 
formed: One on the “ Correlation of Studies,” with Dr. 
Harris as chairman, one on “The Training of Teach- 
eis,” with Supt. H. S. Tarbell as chairman, and one on 
“The Organization of School Systems in our Large 
Cities,” with President A. S. Draper as chairman. The 
investigations and deliberations ot the committee were 
embodied in an elaborate report, which was laid before 
the Department of Superintendence at its recent meet- 
ing at Cleveland, Ohio, and there discussed. It will be 
published in full in the 2ducational Review for March. 

(Copies of this special number of the Revzew may be obtained at 35 cents 


per copy, postpaid, by addressing E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East oth street, 
New York City.) 


Correlation ot Studies in Elementary Education. 


The report of the sub-committee on “ The Correlation 
of Studies in Elementary Education ” isa most valuable 
pedagogical treatise on elementary school studies and 
as such forms an admirable complement to the well- 
known report of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten ”’ on high school 
studies. Several of the suggestions will be discussed in 
special articles in THE JouRNAL, It is hoped that the 
report of this sub-committee will be issued separately 
and copies of it widely distributed among elementary 
school teachers. 

The New York Evening os? in an article evidently 
written by an educator thoroughly in sympathy with the 
theory of pedagogy as developed by the followers of 
Herbart, says : 


“ The part of the report treating of the correlation of studies is 
from the pen of Dr. Harris. While very valuable in many ways, 
and susceptible of being used to great advantage, it is disappoint- 
ing in that it almost completely ignores what many teachers be- 
lieve to be the really important element in correlation. The prac- 
tical situation in which the elementary school finds itself is this: 
The rapid and increasingly complex development of the detaands 
of modern life has added largely to the burdens of the school. 
More must be taught, both in quality and in quantity, than was 
formerly the case. The time remains as limited as it ever was. 
The real problem of correlation lies in the possibility of so treat- 
ing the several school studies that they will become mutually de- 
pendent, occupy less time than when treated as independent 
wholes, and co-operate together to make what the followers of 
Herbart are fond of calling educative, or character-building, in- 
struction. This point of view is evidently not acceptable to Dr. 
Harris, but a strong plea is made for it in the dissenting state- 
ments of Superintendent Gilbert, of St. Paul, and Superintendent 
Jones, of Cleveland. 

“ The value of this portion of the report consists in its full and 
careful analysis of the studies of the elementary school and of 
their respective values as educational instruments. Dr. Harris 
performs this task with skill and great learning, although assent 
to all of his propositions is impossible. Six years is ample time 
for the strictly elementary course, and to insist upon eight years is 
simply to yield to the influence of a bad but prevailing custom. 
Written English is more useful and more important than the report 
admits, and the argument adduced for postponing the use of the 
simpler algebraic processes and the study of plane geometry— 
the Raum/ehre of the German schools—are in flat contradiction 
to the actual experience of many of the best teachers. As the 
discussion of this part of the report proceeds, many other short- 
comings and defects, due largely to its point of view, will appear.” 


_ Some idea of the committee’s estimate of the educa- 
tional values of elementary school studies may be gained 
from the following schedule which shows the number of 


lessons to be given per week for each quarter of each 
year. 


Reading. Eight years, with daily lessons, 


Penmanship. Six years, ten lessons per week for first two 
years, five for third and fourth, and three for fifth and sixth. 


~ Se Lists. Fourth, fifth, and sixth years, four lessons per 
eek, 


Ww 
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Grammar. Oral, with composition or dictation, first year to 
middle of fifth year, teat-book from middle of fifth year to close 
of seventh year, five lessons per week. (Composition writing 
should be included under this head. But the written examina- 
tions on the several branches should be counted under the head 
of composition work.) 


Latin or French or German. Eighth year, five lessons per 
week, 


Arithmetic. Oral first and second year, text-book third to sixth 
year, five lessons per week, 


Algebra. Seventh and eighth year, five lessons per week. 

Geography. Oral lessons second year to middle of third year, 
text-book from middle of third year, five lessons weekly to sev- 
enth year, and three lessons to close of eighth. 

Natural Science and Hygiene. Sixty minutes per week, eight 
years, 

History of United States. Five hours per week seventh year 
and first half of eighth year. . 

Constitution of United States. Third quarter in the eighth 
year. 

General History and Biography. Oral lessons, sixty minutes a 
week, eight years. 

Physical Culture. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Vocal Music. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Drawing. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Manual Training, Sewing, and Cooking. One-half day each 
week in seventh and eighth years. 


The following tabular exhibit shows more fully what 
suggestions are made for the work of the different 
school years : 
































Sran- | | 
eno | 1yr. | 2yr. 397. 497. | syr. 6yr. | 759%. | 8 yr. 
4 ah ee ee ! ~ 
=— | to lessons a w*k | 5 lessons a week 
— seieeaiiaitan nae sate - 
4 | ro lessons a w’k | 5 lessons a w’k | 3 lessons a w’k | 
Spelling | ~—<._ | giedaidad , | | 
lists | | 4 lessons a week 
English | 4 ses 5 lessons a week with | 
Gram'r | Oral, with composition lessons | text-book, — | 
oti 5 les- 
Letin | | | | | | | sons 
Arith- Oral, 60 min- z S01 | | 
metic wheh a Waals 5 lessons a week with text-book ; 
oe | | | | | | | 5 lessons a week 
~Geo- | Oral, 60min- | ,. MES : : oar 
graphy utes a week _ | 5 lessons a week with text-books | 3 lessonsa wee 
Natural , 
Science Sixty minutes a week. 
+Hyg’e 
U. S. | | | | | 5 lessons a | 
History | | | week | 
U.S. | | | | | | | | | es 
Const’n | } | les 
General | iti. lian ail as weet 
History | Oral, sixty entantes a week 
Physical | Ba aie ATE 
Culture | Sixty minutes a week 
Vocal | Sixty minutes a week 
Music | divided into 4 lessons 
Draw- | Sixty minutes a week 
ing 
Manual ! | i | | | 
Train, or | | | | One-half day 
Sewing x | | | | | | each 
Cookery | | | | 
No.of | 20+7 |20+7 ,20+5 |24+5 |27+5 |27+5 23+6 |#9+° 
Lessors | daily daily | daily daily daily daily daily daily 
| exers.| exers.! exers.| exers.| exers.| exers.| exers.| exers. 
Total j ioe 
Hours of | 12 12 11% 13 1644 1644 17% 17% 
Sk a ES eee See | i 
Length ; — — ; 3 ; 
of | 15 min. | 15min. | 20min. | 20min, 25min. | 25 min, | 30min. | 30 min, 
Recit'ns | } 





*Begins in the second half year. 


The Training ot Teachers. 


The report of the sub-committee on “ The Training 
of Teachers” treats of the training of elementary and 
secondary teachers, considering first that training which 
should precede teaching in graded and ungraded ele- 
mentary schools. It points out that a study of subjects 
without any study of the principles and methods of 
teaching is not sufficient. Modern educational thought 
and modern practice, in all sections where excellent 
schools are found, confirm the belief that there is a pro- 
found philoscphy on which educational methods are 
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based, and that careful study of this philosophy and its 
application under expert guidance are essential to mak- 
ing fit the man born to teach. 

As regards scholarship and general culture the com- 
mittee believes that teachers of elementary schools 
should have at least a secondary or high school educa- 
tion ; and teachers of high schools, a collegiate educa- 
tion. These minimum acquirements, it says, can be 
rightfully demanded. Asarule no one ought to be- 
come a teacher who has not the age and attainments 
presupposed in the possessor of a high school diploma. 
It is of course implied that the high school from which 
the candidate comes is known to bea reputable school, 
and that its diploma is proof of the completion of a 
good four years’ course in a creditable manner. If 
these conditions do not exist, careful examination is the 
only recourse. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Under the general term of training schools the com- 
mittee comprises normal schools, normal classes in 
academies and high schools, and city training schools. 

Academic Studies—So far as training schools teach 
common branches of study, the committee holds, they 
are doing what other schools are doing, and have small 
excuse for existence ; but it may be granted that meth- 
ods can practically be taught only as to subjects, that 
the study done in professional schools may so treat of 
the subjects of study, not as objects to be acquired, but 
as objects to be presented, that their treatment shall be 
wholly professional. 

‘“* Academic work in normal schools,” the report adds, 
“that is of the nature of preparation for professional 
work, lowers the standard and perhaps the usefulness 
of such a school ; but academic work done as a means 
of illustrating or enforcing professional truth has its 
place in a professional school as in effect a part of the 
professional work.” 

Professional Work.—According to the report profes- 
sional training comprises two parts: (a) The science 
of teaching, and (4) the art of teaching. In the science 
of teaching are included: (1) Psychology as a basis for 
principles and methods ; (2) Methodology asa guide to 
instruction; (3) School economy, which adjusts the 
conditions of work ; and (4) History of education, which 
gives breadth of view. The art of teaching is best 
gained: (1) by observation of good teaching ; (2) by 
practice-teaching under criticism. 


ART OF TEACHING. 


Training to teach requires (1) schools for observation, 
and (2) schools for practice. 

Of necessity, these schools must be separate in pur- 
pose and in organization. A practice school cannot be 
a model school. The pupil-teachers should have the 
opportunity to observe the best models of the teaching 
art; and the manner, methods, and devices of the 
model-teacher should be noted, discussed, and referred 
to the foundation principles on which they rest. 

The Practice-School—During the course of method- 
ology certain steps closely preparatory to practice- 
teaching may be taken. 1. The pupil-teacher may an- 
alyze the topic to be taught, noting essentials and inci- 
dentals, seeking the connections of the subject with the 
mental possessions of the pupils to be considered, and 
the sequences from these points of contact to the 
knowledge to be gained under instruction. 2. Next, 
plans of lessons may be prepared and series of ques- 
tions for teaching the given subject. 3. Giving lessons 
to fellow pupil-teachers leads to familiarity with the 
mechanism of class work, such as calling, directing, 
and dismissing classes, gives the beginner ease and 
self-confidence, leads to careful preparation of lessons, 
gives skill in asking questions and in the use of appara- 
tus. 

THEORY OF TEACHING. 


Science of Education and Psychology —The committee 
recommends that early in their course of study teachers 
in training assume as true the well-known facts of psy- 
chology and the essential principles of education, and 
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make their later study and practice in the light of these 
principles. These principles thus become the norm ot 
educational thought, and their truth is continually dem- 
onstrated by subsequent experience. From this time 
theory and practice should proceed together in mutual 
aid and support. 

The report declares that most fundamental and im- 
portant of the professional studies which ought to be 
pursued by one intending to teach is psychology. This 
study should be pursued at two periods of the training. 
school course, the beginning and the end, and its prin- 
ciples should be appealed to daily when not formally 
studied. The method of study should be both deduc- 
tive and inductive. The terminology should be early 
learned from a suitable text-book, and significance given 
to the terms by introspection, observation, and analysis, 
Power of introspection should be gained, guidance in 
observation should be given, and confirmation of psy- 
chological principles should be sought on every hand. 
The habit of thinking analytically and psychologically 
should be formed by every teacher. At the close of 
the course a more profound and more completely in- 
ductive study of physiological psychology should be 
made. In this way,a tendency to investigate should be 
encouraged or created. 

Study of Children—Modern educational thought em- 
phasizes the opinion that the child, not the subject of 
study, is the guide to the teacher's efforts. To know 
the child is of paramount importance. How to know 
the child must be an important item of instruction to 
the teacher in training. The child must be studied as 
to his physical, mental, and moral condition. No com- 
mon sense power of discerning human nature is suffi- 
cient ; though common sense and sympathy go a long 
way in such study. Weighing, measuring, elaborate in- 
vestigation requiring apparatus and laboratory meth- 
ods, are for experts, not teachers in training. Above 
all, it must ever be remembered that the child is to be 
studied as a personality and not as an object to be 
weighed or analyzed. 

Methodology —A part of the work under this head 
must be a study of the mental and moral effects of dif- 
ferent methods of teaching and examination, the rela- 
tive value of individual and class instruction at different 
periods of school life, and in the study of different 
branches. The art of questioning is to be studied in its 
foundation principles and by the illustration of the best 
examples. Some review of the branches which are to 
be taught may be made, making the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of them ready and distinct as to the relations of 
the several parts of the subject to one another, and of 
the whole to kindred subjects. These and many such 
subjects should be discussed in the class in pedagogy, 
investigation should be begun, and the lines on which it 
can be followed should be distinctly laid down. 

School Economy.—School economy, the committee be- 
lieves, though a factor of great importance in the teach- 
er’s training, can be best studied by the teacher of some 
maturity and experience, and is of more value in the 
equipment of the secondary than of elementary teach- 
ers. Only its outlines and fundamental principles 
should be studied in the ordinary training school. — 

History of Education.—Breadth of mind consists in the 
power to view facts and opinions from the standpoints 
of others. It is this truth which makes the study of 
history in a full, appreciative way so influential in giv- 
ing mental breadth. This general advantage the history 
of education has in still larger degree, because our 1n- 
terest in the views and experiences of those engaged 
like us in training the young, enables us to enter more 
fully into their thoughts and purposes than we could 
into those of the warrior or ruler. From the efforts of 
the man we imagine his surroundings, which we con- 
trast with our own. To the abstract element of theo- 
retical truth is added the warm human interest we feel 
in the hero, the generous partisan of truth. The his- 
tory of education is particularly full of examples of 
noble purpose, advanced thought, and moral heroism. 
It is inspiring to fill our minds with these human ideals. 
But with enthusiasm for ideals history gives us cau- 
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tion, warns us against the moving of the pendulum, and 
gives us points of departure from which to measure 
progress. It gives us courage to attack difficult prob- 
lems. It shows which the abiding problems are—those 
that can be solved only by waiting, and not tossed aside 
by a supreme effort. It shows us the progress of the 
race, the changing ideals of the perfect man, and the 
means by which men have sought to realize these ideals. 
We can from its study better answer the question, What 
is education, what may it accomplish, and how may its 
ideals be realized? It gives the evolution of the pres- 
ent, and explains anomalies in our work. And yet the 
history of education is not a subject to be treated ex- 
tensively in a training school. All but the outlines may 
better be reserved for later professional reading. 


TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


There is a growing conviction, widespread in this 
land, that secondary teachers should be trained for their 
work even more carefully than elementary teachers are 
trained. The degree of scholarship required for sec- 
ondary teachers is by common consent fixed at a colle- 
giateeducation. No one—with rare exceptions—should 
be employed to teach in a high school who has not this 
fundamental preparation. 

Plan of organization of a secondary training school_—Let 
it be supposed that two essentials have been found in 
one locality, (1) a college or university having a depart- 
ment of pedagogy and a department of post graduate 
work ; (2) a high school, academy, or preparatory school 
whose managers are willing to employ and pay a number 
of graduate students to teach under direction for a por- 
tion of each day. These two conditions being met we 
will suppose that pedagogy is offered as an elective to 
the college seniors. 

Two years of instruction in the science and art of 
teaching are to be provided; one, mostly theory with 
some practice, elective during the senior year; the 
other mostly practice with some theory, elective for one 
year as post-graduate work. 





Organization of City School Systems. 


The sub-committee on the “Organization of City 
School Systems ” presented a very exhaustive report. 
It is understood that the recommendations relate par- 
ticularly to city school systems which are so large that 
persons chosen by the people to manage them, and serv- 
ing without pay cannot be expected to transact all the 
business of the system in person, nor to have personal 
knowledge of all business transactions ; and which are 
also so large that one person employed to supervise the 
instruction cannot be assumed to personally manage or 
direct all of the details thereof ; but must, in each case, 
act under plans of organization and administration es- 
tablished by law, and through assistants or representa- 
tives, 

The plan proposed by the committee is in its main 
points the one which has been on trial in Cleveland, 
Ohio, for nearly three years. The principles which, ac- 
cording to the committee, must necessarily be observed 
in framing a plan of organization and government in a 
large city school system, are briefly indicated as follows: 

First. The affairs of the school should not be mixed 
up with partisan contests or municipal business, 

Second, There should be a sharp distinction between 
legislative functions and executive duties. 

Third. Legislative functions should be clearly fixed 
by statute and be exercised by a comparatively small 
board, each member of which is representative of the 
Whole city. This board, within statutory limitations, 
should determine the policy of the system, levy taxes, 
and control the expenditures. It should make no ap- 
pointments. Every act should be by a recorded reso- 
lution. _It seems preferable that this board be created 
by appointment rather than election, and that it be con- 
stituted of two branches acting against each other. 

fourth. Administration should be separated into two 
great independent departments, one of which manages 
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the business interests and the other supervises the in- 
struction, Each of these should be wholly directed by 
a single official who is vested with ample authority and 
charged with full responsibility for sound administra- 
tion. 

Fifth. The chief executive officer on the business side 
should be charged with the care of all property and with 
the duty of keeping it in suitable condition ; he should 
provide all necessary furnishings and appliances: he 
should make all agreements.and see that they are prop- 
srly performed: he should appoint all assistants, jan- 
itors, and workmen. Ina word, he should do all that 
the law contemplates and all that the board authorizes, 
concerning the business affairs of the school system, and 
when anything goes wrong he should answer forit. He 
may be appointed by the board, but we think it prefer- 
able that he be chosen in the same way the members of 
the board are chosen, and be given a veto upon the acts 
of the board. 

Sixth. ‘The chief executive officer of the department 
of instruction should be given a long term and may be 
appointed by the board. If the board is constituted of 
two branches, he should be nominated by the business 
executive and confirmed by the legislative branch. Once 
appointed he should be independent. He should ap- 
point all authorized assistants and teachers from an el- 
igible list to be constituted as provided by law. He 
should assign to duties and discontinue services for cause, 
at his discretion. He should determine all matters re- 
lating to instruction. He should be charged with the 
responsibility of developing a professional and enthus- 
iastic teaching force and of making all the teaching 
scientific and forceful. He must perfect the organiza- 
tion of his department and make and carry out plans to 
accomplish this. If he cannot do this in a reasonable 
time he should be superseded by one who can. 

The report is signed by President Andrew S. Draper, 
of the Illinois state university ; Supt. W. B. Powell, of 
Washington, D. C’; and State Supt. A. B. Poland, of New 
Jersey. 

DIVERGING OPINIONS. 


Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, writes : 


“I find myself in general accord with the doctrines of the re- 
port. There is only one feature of it from which I feel obliged 
to dissent, and that is an important though not necessarily a vital 
one. I refer to the office of school director, I see no need of 
such an officer elected by the people, and I do see the danger of 
his becoming a part of the political organization for the dispen- 
sation of patronage. 

“ All power and authority in school affairs should reside ultim- 
ately in the board of education, consisting of not more than eight 
persons appointed by the mayor of the city, to hold office four 
years, two members retiring annually and eligible for reappoint- 
ment once and no more. This board should appoint as its chief 
officer a superintendent of instruction, whose tenurg should be 
during good behavior and efficiency, and whos: powers and duties 
should be to a large extent defined by statute law, and not wholly 
or chiefly by the regulations of the board of education. The sup- 
erintendent of instruction should have a seat and voice but not a 
vote in the board of education. The board of education should 
also appoint a business agent, and define his powers and duties 
in relation to all matters of buildings, repairs, and supplies, sub- 
stantially as set forth in the report in relation to the school di- 
rector. 

“ All teachers should be appointed and annually reappointed or 
recommended by the superintendent of instruction, until after a 
sufficient probation they are appointed on a tenure during good 
behavior and efficiency. 

“ All matters relating to courses of study, text-books, and ex- 
aminations should be left to the superintendent and his assistants, 
constituting a body of professional experts who should be regard- 
ed as alone competent to deal with such matters, and should be 
held accountable therefor to the board of education only in a gen- 
eral way, and not in particular details.” 


Supt. Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, writes : 


“I concur in the recommendations of the sub-committee on the 
organization of city school systems as summarized in the conclud- 
ing portion of the report, omitting in item ¢Azrd the words, ‘ And 
that it be constituted of two branches acting against each other.’ 
Omit Fzfth, ‘ But we think it preferable that he be chosen in the 
same ./ay that members of the board are chosen and be given 
veto power upon the acts of the board.’ I recommend that the 
veto power be given to the president of the board.” 
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Home-made Apparatus. III. 


By Prof. Joun F. Woopuvutt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 13. Apparatus for Determining the Proportion of 
Oxygen in the Air.—A small piece of clean phosphorus 
is placed upon the wire-shelf and the test-tube is in- 
verted over it, with its mouth dipping into the water 
beneath. After standing thus for a day or two the 
water will be found to have risen so as to occupy about 
one fifth of the volume of the test-tube. Measurements 
carefully made were found to be, as shown in the figure, 





Vol. of oxygen on 
to as —— — 21 per cent. 
Vol. of air 5-7 


At the close of the experiment the flame of a 
lamp may be directed toward the upper end of the 
test-tube until the phosphorus melts and runs down the 
wire without burning or producing the white fumes 
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which would appear if oxygen were present. The test- 
tube may now be lifted, while the phosphorus is thus 
heated above its kindling temperature, and it will im- 
mediately spring into a flame. . 

The wire support for the phosphorus is made of No. 
18 copper wire, which is easily bent with the fingers in 
the form represented by figure. 24. 

Cost.—Test-tube from apparatus No. 7. 


Small tumbler........ - 5 cents 


No. 14. The Miner’s Safety Lamp.—Wire gauze, 
such as is used for milk-strainers or fine sieves (30 or 40 
meshes to the inch), six inches square, is 
rolled into a cylinder about an inch in 
diameter and tied with wire, common corks 
are fitted nicely into the ends, a very small 
taper is fastened to the lower cork by a 
drop of its own melted wax. Coal-gas, or 
a little ether, is put into the large bottle, 
which in this case represents a coal mine 
in which a combustible gas has collected ; 
~ the candle is lighted and put into the wire- 
Fic. 25. gauze cylinder and lowered into the bottle 
without setting fire to the gas, but if the uncovered flame 
is brought to the mouth of the bottle a flash occurs. 
A little lime-water is then put into the bottle, showing 
the presence of carbon dioxide, which has been formed 
by the combustion. 











Cost.—Wire gauze, cork, and taper.... 15 cents 
32-0z. wide-mouth bottle....... 17 cents 
32 cents 





No. 15. Test-tube Rack.—The rack is made of thin 
strips of wood, two inches wide ; the uprights four and 






































Fic. 26. 


a half inches high and the horizontal strips twelve and 
thirteen inches respectively. In the upper strip, six holes 
are bored with a seven-eighth-inch bit. In the lower 
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strip, underneath each of these holes, a cup is made with 
a countersink to receive the lower end of the test-tube. 

No. 16. Test-tube Tongs.—The test-tube tongs are 

made of two strips of wood each about nine inches long and 
half an inch thick, cut as represented in figure 27. They 
are held together by stout rubber bands—no hinge js 
needed—which are represented in the figure as placed so 
as to cause the tongs to 
close. They are opened by 
a slight pressure of the 
hand upon the large end. Fig. 27. 
If, however, one prefers tongs which ordinarily remain 
open and require a slight pressure of the hand to close 
them, the rubber bands may be moved somewhat nearer 
the large end and the tongs will so operate. 

No. 17. Blow-pipe.—The blow-pipe is made of two 
pieces of glass tubing, each about four 
inches long, one of which is nearly 
closed at one end, as described on page 
7. The two pieces of glass tubing are 
connected by a piece of soft rubber 
tubing. This enables one to direct the 
stream of air from the blow-pipe as he 
Fic. 28. chooses. 











Cost, —Rubber tubing from apparatus No. 8. 
| errr I cent 


No. 18. Distilling Apparatus.—This is used in mak- 
ing nitric acid, hydrochloric-acid solution, ammonia solu- 
tion, and bromine, as well as separating alcohol from 
water and obtaining from solution distilled water in 
small quantities. 

A test-tube is sometimes used in place of the flask. 
The latter, however, is preferred 
when frothing is liable to occur. 
The delivery-tube is made of such & 
a length as to reach within about 
one inch of the bottom of the test- 
tube in which the vapors are con- 
densed. The distillate which is 
collected in the test-tube is never 
allowed to cover the end of this 
delivery-tube—the amount needed for each pupil is very 
small. 

To make hydrochloric acid or ammonia solution, a 
little water is put into the test-tube, not quite up to the 
end of the delivery tube. This water absorbs the gas as 
fast as it is generated. 








Cost, —8-0z. wide-mouth bottle, 
Test-tube, {From apparatus No. 7. 
Rubber stopper, No. 1, 
BOS. TASB. cccscccsscesvsceccces coveseses II cents 
DOUVOTY TDG. 6c. ncccicccsvcceccscsconssees . Icent 
12 cents 


No. 19. Apparatus to Show that Water may be Pro- 
= duced by Passing Hydro- 
gen over Hot Copper Oxide. 
—The hydrogen is allowed 
to flow through the tube for 
a time to show that moisture 
is not deposited from the gas, 
and hence no drying tubes 
S= are needed. A flame is then 
Fic. 30. placed under the end of the 
tube containing the copper oxide and water is pro 
duced. 








Cost.—8-oz. narrow-mouthed bottle... .......0+..+++ 5 cents 
Rubber stopper No. o, with one hole........-- 3 cents 
Delivery tube... .ccceccccscccsecccese ones I cent 

g cents 


No. 20. Apparatus to Show that Hydrogen may be 
Produced by Passing Steam over Hot Iron Filings.— 
In using the apparatus one hand holds the tin basin 
and steadies the bottle and the other hand holds the 
lamp under the end of the test-tube. It is preferable 
not to lock the apparatus in a support stand, but to have 
it entirely in hand. If the rubber stopper is pressed 
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firmly into the mouth of the flask, there is no danger 
of the flask falling without a support. 

Hydrogen sulphide may be collected in the bottle by 
generating hydrogen in the flask and heating sulphur in 





Fic. 31. 


the test-tube. In this case the melted sulphur should be 
kept in the end of the test-tube remote from the rubber 
stopper by tilting the apparatus slightly. 


Cost.—8-0z. wide-mouth bottle, 
Tin-basin, From apparatus 
Test-tube, No. 7. 
Rubber stopper No. 1 with one hole, 
2 oz. flask from apparatus No. 18. 





Rubber stopper No. 1 with two holes............ 4 cents 
Delivery-tubes .. scccccccesccceccccsccce coves 2 cents 
Extre lamp... ccccocccccccccccccccce seccccees 45 cents 

51 cents 


No. 21, Apparatus to Show that Oxygen or Chlorine 
will Burn in Hydrogen. — 
Hydrogen is collected in the 
eight-ounce bottle by using 
apparatus No. 7. The ma- 
terial to generate oxygen or 
chlorine is put into the flask 
and heated. The hydrogen 
is lighted at the mouth of 
the bottle and the delivery- 
tube slowly thrust up into 
it, when a flame will be seen 
burning at the end of the 
delivery- tube. The upper 
end of the bottle is held in 
one hand, while the neck of 
the flask is held in the other. 
The apparatus is tilted to 
prevent the burning Of the hands by the flame. 

To burn hydrogen in oxygen or chlorine, we have 
merely to substitute the delivery-tube from the apparatus 
represented in figure 29, collect oxygen orchlorine in the 
eight-ounce bottle by using apparatus No 7, and gen- 
erate hydrogen in the flask. The hydrogen must be 
allowed to flow rapidly for a few minutes to remove air 
from the flask, in order that there may be no explosion. 
We fill the flask one-quarter full and add about one-third 
as much sulphuric acid. Drop in granulated zinc while 
the mixture is warm, and the hydrogen will flow rapidly. 
The hydrogen flame burning in the bottle produces a 
musical sound. 





Fic. 32. 


Cost.—8-oz. wide-mouthed bottle, ) 
Rubber stopper No. 1, j 
2-0z. flask, from apparatus No. 18. 
DOUOEPRENG. «000 cvccnccecccecessescceeseses I cent. 


From apparatus No 7. 


Insects. V. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE. 
THE WALKING-STICK. 


After making the acquaintance of the bee-family, it is no more 
than proper to meet Mr. Grasshopper’s cousins. I fancy when 
you look at this slender fellow, you will say, “ Here is a creature 
that looks like an insect so far as the legs and jointed body goes, 
but you told us that the bodies of insects are always divided into 
three parts, and this one has more than three parts to his body. 
Besides, this creature has no wings.” Well, it does seem so at 
first sight, but if you will remember that the legs and wings are 
always attached to the thorax (chest or middle part), you will 
= no difficulty in seeing that this insect has also a three-parted 
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He is long waisted—that is all. And his waist is made of 
three parts. These three parts have big names. Beginning at 
the head they are called prothorax, mesothorax, and metathorax, 
but all we need to remember is that the thorax has three parts. 
In the insects we have studied, these parts are not so easily 
seen, but in this family they are always easily found. 

See what long feelers the walking- 
stick has! Compare these feelers with * 
those of the katydid, grasshopper, and 
cricket. You see they all have long 
feelers. Look at these feelers with a 
glass. They are like a string of beads. 
Examine the mouth and the eyes. How 
they project from the head. Compare 
the neck with that of the dragon-fly. 
Compare the legs with those of his 
cousin, the grasshopper. 

The walking-stick can creep along 
very fast because his legs are so long, 
and his body so slender. 

Green ones may be seen among 
bushes in summer, and gray ones in 
barns, upon the ceiling and walls. 

Sometimes they grow to be very 
large. One kind becomes over a foot 
long. The walking-sticks have many 
relations in warm countries. 

The walking-sticks are harmless 
creatures, and they have many enemies. 
Nature has made them look so much 
like hay or twigs, that they can thus 
hide, and no one can see them as they 
stand upon a limb of a tree. 

One summer I saw hundreds of 
them in a barn. They were every- 
where, but to any one who was not 
looking for them, it would have been impossible to realize how 
many were there. They were just the same color as the hay, 
and looked like it. They could only be seen when they began to 
move. 

Suggestions.—Draw the walking-stick. 

Write a careful description of it. 

Write all you have learned of its life history. 

Compare it with the grasshopper and the katydid. Draw a 
contrast. 

Compare and contrast the walking-stick with the butterfly, 
beetle, and dragonfly. 

Write an imaginary conversation between a walking-stick and 
a ‘grasshopper. 

Write a story of a walking-stick who escaped from its enemies 
because of its ability to hide. 

Questions.—\f you were going to give a walking-stick one pair 
of wings, where ought they to be fastened on ? 

Where if you gave two pairs ? Did you ever see an insect with 
wings on the first section of the thorax (prothorax)? What 
other wingless insects have you seen? Where were they? Why 
does nature give some insects wings and others none? If hé had 
wings, what kind would they be? - Yes they would be straight 
like those of his cousins, the grasshopper and katydid. Make a 
list of winged and wingless insects you have seen. 

Language.—A pretty green walking-stick lived in a bush. He 
was very lean and long, and he looked very hungry. He was 
not hungry for he had plenty to eat, but he could not get fat. 
When he heard the birds coming, he just put his feet together 
and stood still. The birds could not see him because he was 
green, and looked just like a little stem. 





JENNIE CARSON. 

Measurements.—The walking-stick is four inches long. His 
legs are two inches long. All of his legs are twelve inches long. 
If his legs were placed end to end, they would reach a foot long. 
His body is twice as long as one leg. The feelers are three 
inches long. There are nine joints in the abdomen, and three in 
the thorax. If I add one for the head, there will be thirteen 
joints in his whole body. 
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The First Year With Number. VII. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON. 

“ When to leave objects ?” is the vexed question among teach- 
ers who train in number from the conventional, rather than the 
psychological standpoint. 

What is the object of the school? To give the child the bene- 
fit of civilization—to differentiate his training from that of a sav- 
age—to bring the average child upward toward the plane of the 
highest humanity. 

How does this apply to number teaching? The savage merely 
counts, and that within a very limited numerical range. This 
will not answer the needs of the civilized man. The Chinaman 
— upon his abacus. The higher civilization demands the 
cultivation and use of our mental wings. N7héi est in intellectu 
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quod non prius futt in sensu, but the intellectual fruit is very 
different from the material seed. The teacher’s skill lies in per- 
ceiving and encouraging the budding ofthis fruit. The tree must 
keep its root in the soil, but wave its branches in the air. The 
old-fashioned teacher who taught the tables and depended almost 
entirely upon “ abstract” exercises pulled the roots out of the soil 
and cut off the mainspripg of growth. The faddist in the New 
Education, who has “ caught the idea” of objective teaching, but 
ailed to get its philosophy, makes roots of all the branches, in- 
sisting that the tree must remain in contact with the earth at every 
point and at alltimes. This is the Chinese method—not the New 
Education at all. 

Some trees of the same species will bear equally good fruit at 
an earlier age than others. How to recognize the fruit buds is 
not so difficult a matter in this particular connection. Every 
teacher knows that some of her pupils more quickly than others 
acquire the power of abstract calculation. These children find 
continued recourse to objects as irksome asa healthy ten-year-old 
boy would find it to be constrained to walk by holding on to chairs 
and tables. 

Other children require patient leading out of the world of ob- 
jects seen into the world of objects imagined and through a swifter 
use of concepts to the power of rapid calculation, which discards 
all consciousness of material relations, Then when their natural 
weak hold upon numerical ideas lets go after all (when they 
‘miss ”’) they must again be referred to the counters, to rediscov- 
er the slippery facts. For this purpose every number lesson 
during first year should be given with counters accessible for 
handy reference. (Beware of finger counting. Counters should 
be “ handy,” but their handiness should be under the teacher’s 
easy control. Numerical abstraction has never had a greater 
enemy than the small pupils’ ten digits.) 

“Missing,” however, should be minimized by careful first teach- 
ing. A little examination reveals a series of steps in abstracting 
number relations which the brighter children take spontaneously 
and unconsciously on the wings of intuition (which is only a rapid 
and automatic reasoning), but which the slower pupils must tread 
under leadership, as a blind person crossing a brook must have 
his feet placed upon the stepping stones. 

1, The slow child finds by the use of counters that 3 sticks and 
4 sticks are7 sticks: 3 spools and 4 spools are 7 spools; 3 boys 
and 4 boys are 7 boys; 3 pencils and 4 pencils are 7 pencils. He 
is led to generalize : 3 objects and 4 objects are 7 objects. For 
emphasis, he may be led to say that 3 anything and 4 anything 
are 7. Then he makes the unhampered statement, 3 and 4 are 7— 
and understands what he is saying—means it. Yet the next day 
he cannot answer the question, A man did 3 days’ work in one 
week and 4 the next; how many days did he work altogether ? 
The lapse in time and attention to other subjects have broken the 
train of thought. He cannot pick it up just where he dropped it 
with sufficient readiness and clearness to apply the acquired fact 
to the new relation. The difficulty is enhanced by the great dis- 
similarity in the odjects of thought presented, There is nothing 
in days’ work to remind him of his dealings with yesterday’s vis- 
ible counters. When he made the statement 3 anything and 4 
anything are 7 things, he did not take count of days’ work, but 
only of tangible things. If, indeed, with the echo of his own 
statement, “ 3 and 4 are 7” in his mind he should answer “ Seven 
days,” his reasoning would still be obscure and uncertain. 

2. Having observed that 3 and 4 are 7 in every case of objects 
manipulated, the pupil must be led to Azcture this relation by 
means of several groups of objects imagined. There is a grading 
by which he may be led from the easy to the difficult among these 
pictured objects. It is easy for him to picture cents, marbles, 
tops, peanuts, candies, kites, flags; it is difficult for him to picture 
schoolbags, houses, bureaus, inkstands, poems, and days. The 
relative ease and difficulty depend upon four considerations: 
(a) Familiarity with the objects; (4) Interest in the objects; 
(c) Habit of seeing the objects grouped as he is required to group 
them mentally ; (¢) Concreteness ot object. The example calling 
for a computation in days’ work is difficult in all of these relations. 
(a) He has lived many days, but has not noticed them as passing 
actualities: (4) he has no interest for days, but only for what they 
bring him : (c) he has thought little. if any, of days in groups ; 
(d) the day has little of the concrete, being to him a spell of day- 
light having an unknown beginning and an indefinite endiig, be- 
tween which limits certain things occur about which it is easier 
to think than about the day itself. If he answers the question 
intelligently, he must think of the men going to wor and leaving 
off three times and then four times. It is only by a process of 
counting that he can reach 7, because he cannot see the three 
days’ work at once or the four days’ work at once, much less the 
two groups together. 

Schoolbags are familiar to his daily experience, but the labor of 
mentally grouping them for arithmetical purposes is one for which 
adjective practice has not prepared him, Lions wouid be difficult 
to deal with, in the same way, though he may have at command 
a very vivid concept of a single lion, seen in a cage. Even dogs 
might give him some trouble by running about, though the con- 
sciousness that each animal carries his very definite number of feet 
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with him would make it easy to tell how many feet a dog and two 
chickens have. 

Besides the ease or difficulty with which the infant imagination 
deals with objects according to their character, there is a gradation 
in degrees of rea/zty that depends upon time and place. For in- 
stance : 

The child may have been told (and very properly if the connec- 
tion was strong) that the Egyptians used rings and bars of metal 
for coins. The interest that attached to this fact in all its new. 
ness may have faded. If, now, the teacher propounds: “ A little 
Egyptian boy had three silver rings given to him for one birthday 
and 4 for the next ; how many did that make?” the picturing is dim 
and confused with non-essential details that the reminder of a 
pleasant story calls into being. This is a good question for the 
strong pupil, but a bad one for the weak. Less distracting, but 
scarcely more appealing would be the problem, “ Johnny had 3 
cents in one pocket and 4 in another; how many in both?” The 
mythical “ Johnny ” has become too trite (in all probability) to more 
than loom perfunctorily in the background of the realJohnny’s con- 
sciousness. His pockets and their contents are disbelieved in and 
the inducement to create is not sufficient. Such questions have 
their usefulness, but are much overworked. Vastly nearer the 
child’s interest is it to state: “I have 3 cents in my vest pocket 
and 4 cents in my coat pocket ; how many?” Still more vividly 
would the picturing be done should you hide your hands in your 
desk and actually handle the objects while naming them. But 
the crowning help of all to the unimaginative urchin would be to 
actually put 3 cents into his right hand pocket and 4 into the left, 
Though you kept them carefully concealed from the bright op- 
tical instruments above, and though Johnny knew they were 
coming out again in restitution, his ear would catch the jingle and 
his fancy would picture the coins just as they would lie in the 
corners of those omniverous pockets. 

The first step, however, in liberating the mind from dependence 
upon the eye in numbering is to make it use the sense of touch 
instead. Let the counters (including various kinds at different 
times) be hidden in Johnny’s desk and let him seek with his fin- 
gers 3 and then 4, and tell without looking and without counting 
how many they make. This operation should be separated slight- 
ly, in time from the series of statements by which the generaliza- 
tion is reached (given under 1), but should occur in the same 
lesson, 


SUMMARY OF THE QUESTION, HOW TO PROCEED FROM THE 
CONCRETE TO THE ABSTRACT IN NUMBER TEACHING, 


The child abstracts certain ideas of number before entering 
school. From groups of two and three objects he has obtained 
the ideas ¢wo and ¢hree which he applies to similar groups of other 
objects. These ideas are simple, as red, sguare. It is said that 
the highest adult power cannot thus abstract and apply numerical 
measures beyond seven, and that most of us see six as two threes 
or four and two or what not, according to the arrangement of 
objects in the group. 

The child on entering school has not learned to abstract com- 
plex ideas. Three isa whole to him. It remains to learn that 
three is composed of two and one or of three ones—éo proceed 
from the whole to the parts, first by seeing and manipulation, 
second by picturing, third by committing to memory the abstracted 
fact in its statement. 

1. The child performs the operation, his eyes assisting, and 
states his observation. 

2. He performs the operation out of sight, exercises his judg- 
ment as to the result, and verifies by looking. 

3. He performs the operation with various objects and reaches 
a generalization (as 3+4=7). 

4. He applies this generalization deductively to such objects at 
first as are easily pictured and close at hand, for purposes of veri- 
fication. 

5. He applies the generalization to objects less easily pictured, 
and not at command, verifying by means of pictorial illustration. 

6. He applies the generalization to ideas that cannot be pictured 
and verifies by use of symbols. (The names of the days may be 
written to show that there are seven.) 

7. He relies upon a uniform past experience, adopts the fact as 
universal and applies it without question or proof in the “abstract 
example (as in running up a column of figures). 

8. He acquires ce/erzty in the application of number abstrac- 
tions, 2. ¢., rapid calculation. 

These steps have been provided for in the previous articles of 
this series, and the various lines of number study have been laid 
out, giving the work such a swing that it may well travel upon 
established tracks, introducing nothing distinctly new, for another 
month, while the teacher gives a closer attention than she may 
have done before to the great question discussed in this paper. 

Out of the world of sense, the child must rise into the world of 
intellectual conceptions. This is a process of growth, and can- 
not be aided by leaving the sense plane suddenly or entirely be- 
hind. He who would grow tall enough to reach the skies, must 
keep his feet upon the earth. The expanding consciousness of 
the student embraces more and more of the “ abstract,” and be- 
comes less and less dependent on the concrete. The parallelo- 
gram illustrates. 
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Edttortal Notes. 


The sad story of a Cincinnati school boy’s suicide is 
reported in the newspapers. It seems that the little 
lad was cast down because of the poor “average ” at- 
tained in school and sought death by taking poison. 
The Cincinnati Enguirer asks a question that will set 
educators to thinking: “ Had the mode of examination 
in the school the boy attended anything to do with it ?” 
Let us continue the interrogation ! How are “ aver- 
ages” made? Are the studies pursued in the schools 
suited to the needs and capabilities of the pupils? Do 
the teachers study their pupils? Are the recitations so 
conducted that the children are able to follow the 
teacher and at every step clearly apperceive what is 
offered to them? Is the teacher a kind and sympa- 
thetic friend of his pupils? Does honest effort count 
for something in school? There is one question that 
deserves to be singled out for special consideration, 
and that is: Does the school strive to make education 
attractive ? In other words: Does it cultivate the na- 
tural joyousness of children? Jean Paul [Richter], the 
great observer and friend of children, has some strik- 
ing remarks on this subject. He says: “I can endure 
a melancholy man, but not a melancholy child; the 
former, in whatever slough he may sink, can yet raise 
his eyes either to the kingdom of reason or of hope, 
but the little child is entirely absorbed and weighed down 
by one black poison-drop of the present. ‘Think of a child 
led to the scaffold ; think of Cupid ina Dutch coffin ; or 
watch a butterfly, after its four wings have-been torn 
off, creeping like a worm, and you will feel what I 
mean.” 








The newspapers report that the special committee 
appointed by the Philadelphia scaool board to investi- 
gate “ Trilby,” Du Maurier’s sensational novel, has re- 
commended to admit the book to the school libraries of 
that staid and decorous city. This is decidedly unwise. 
The mature mind whose tastes and character are proof 
against the morbid influences that are concealed in the 
glorification of doubtful standards of morality, may not 
suffer any harm from a reading of the work ; but the 
boys and girls in the schools should be sacredly pro- 
tected against productions of this sort. What parent 
would take his son or daughter to the Quartier Latin to 
be initiated in its doings and find pleasure in its soul- 
poisoning atmosphere? Yes, soul-poisoning it is forall 
whose tastes and morals are yet in the first stages of 
formation. The Philadelphia school board has made a 
serious mistake, and should revoke its decision as 
speedily as possible. 





The great difference that exists between the princi- 
pals of schools of the larger size is often remarked upon 
by our agents as well as by those of the publishing 
houses. One of thelatter lately remarked, “I have not 
seen a man of average ability in X.and I am pretty well 
acquainted there. Now there are about as many prin- 
cipals in Y., but most of them are superior men, I have 
attempted*to account for the difference in several ways. 
The superintendents are good men, the assistants are 
fair, but the principals greatly differ. In X. they hold 
meetings, but they are dull and lifeless ; there is no 
alertness of mind whatever. I don’t pretend to explain 
it; only that we all know it is so.” 
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In last week’s issue of THE JOURNAL appeared a suggestive 
letter by Mr. T. O. Baker, formerly a superintendent of schools in 
Colorado, and at present a student of the New York University 
School of Pedagogy, on “ Co-ordination, Correlation, Concentra- 
tion, Unification, or Articulation?” The question there pre- 
sented is one of great importance. An editorial article on this sub- 
ject, the result of long and careful investigation along the lines of 
unification of studies, will shortly be published in THE JOURNAL. 


In matters relating to scientific pedagogics and the profession- 
alization of teaching, America may have much to learn of Germany; 
but there are many things in which the schools of this couacry 
excel. Dr. Seeley in last week’s issue of THE JOURNAL mentioned 
several defects in the educational system of Germany that furnish 
abundant proof. In school government also our schools can give 
some pointers toGermany. Here the teacher tries to be the friend 
and kind companion of the children ; there he is their master, and 
often a despotic one. 


A number of programs of school celebrations of Washington’s 
birthday have been received. The majority of them show that 
simple, but impressive exercises were arranged for the occasion. 
But there are a few that indicate that extensive preparations were 
made which must have necessitatea an unreasonable expenditure 
of money and time. It is a serious mistake to make the celebra- 
tions of special holidays occasions for elaborate shows. There is 
danger of encouraging the growth of self-consciousness, vain- 
glory, and jealousy in children. Besides, the time of pupils and 
teachers is too valuable to be wasted for the sake of a mere 
“ showing off” of the school. Too much has been paid for “the 
whistle ” in some schools, to judge by their special exercises. 


The Nashua, N. H., board of education has decided in favor of 
the introduction of vivisection in the high school of that city. It 
is hoped that public sentiment will compel the board to reconsider 
its action. There is no need for vivisection in any school. Chil- 
dren must learn to look upon all life as sacred. There may be 
some defence for vivisection in the experimental station of a med- 
ical college, but even there it should be reserved for the discovery 
of something new, and #ever used for mere demonstration. Let 
the National Educational Association make an emphatic protest 
against vivisection in the schools. 


A city official of Youngstown, Ohio, has discovered that the clay 
modeling in the schools of that city is a “fad” that “ requires 
ventilating.” The “ventilation ” he proposes is to call the atten- 
tion of the board of health to it. In Chicago a number of news- 
papers supplied the wind, but all their blowing could not get the 
“fad ’’ out of the schools. Clay-modeling has come to stay, and, 
instead of “ ventilating ” about it, a good art teacher should be 
asked to explain its educative value to the public. 


The Minne apolis Journal writes: 


‘* Among the reforms talked of in New York, since Tammany was hit so 
hard and the Parkhurst reformers got on top, 1s the hiring of dancing masters 
to give instruction in the latest fashionable dances to the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools. The argument is that dancing is a branch of physical culture 
and an aid to graceful development of the body and that the state must 
perform its duty to the children of the state, and have them regularly taught 
the various figures.” 


There has been nothing said about the introduction of dancing 
in New York, at least not by people who have any voice in school 
matters in the city. Possibly the Yourna/ is thinking of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where there has been much heated talk about danc- 
ing in the high school. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The German reichstag votes more money for ironclads. 
Death of Major-General Joseph B. Carr at Troy, N. Y. Wash- 
ington’s birthday celebrated in all the great cities by banquets, 
speeches, etc.——Influenza prevalent throughout England. 
Ten great appropriation bills to be disposed of during the last 
week of Congress. Death of Frederick Douglass, the famous 
ex-Slave and abolitionist. The bill for disestablishment of the 
Welsh church under consideration in parliament.——France for- 
bids the importation of American cattle.——Death of Lord Ab- 
erdare, a prominent British statesman.——A revolt threatened 
in Cuba,——China said to be anxious to make peace, 
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Buffalo, N. Y., is at last beginning to see that its school system 
needs a thorough revision. The Citizens’ association of that city 
is heading the agitation. The plan of organization it proposes 
will be described in a later numberof THE JOURNAL. The ridic- 
ulous system in force at present necessitates the election of the 
school superintendent by popular vote on one ticket with coroners, 
aldermen, etc., and provides for a board of examiners appointed 
by the mayor. Although there is not one professional educator 
on the board of examiners the examination of teachers, inspection 
of schools, and a number of other duties requiring expert judg- 
meni are entrusted to that body. A change is certainly badly 
needed. Are the Buffalo teachers helping along the encouraging 
movement for the attainment of better things ? 


In the legislature of Illinois has been introduced a bill designed 
to prohibit the appointment of married women as teachers in 
large cities. It seems that this act is aimed at Chicago, where 
400 such persons are employed. The legislature of Wisconsin is 
also considering a bill to prohibit married women from being ap- 
pointed as teachers in the public schools. Do the concocters of 
these measures believe that married women are not fit to teach 
school? All other arguments they may bring forward have 
nothing to do with the case. The schools need artist teachers 
who bring the right spirit to their work, and should draw them 
into their service, and keep them there as long as _ they 
are able to do good work. Whether they are married or unmar- 
ried does not concern the board of education. The question of 
the employment of teachers must be treated as a business ques- 
tion. 


North Carolina has a serious fight on hand. An attempt will 
be made in the state legislature, to take the control of text-books 
out of the hands of the city boards and place it in the hands of a 
centralized state board of education, as is now the case in Virginia. 
Such a move, it need not be said will seriously injure the city 
schools. Political boards cannot decide what a good school 
book is, and if the selections are left to them such foolish actions 
will be recorded as took place in West Virginia, when the state 
legislature opposed a stanJard text-book on economics, such as 
Dole’s “ American Citizen,”” on the ground that it contained par- 
tisan doctrine. Besides state uniformity in text-books is not de- 
sirable, as THE JOURNAL has frequently stated ; one part of the 
state will be in need of certain books which in another part of the 
state are not at all to be used. 


The esteemed editor of the Florida School Exponent, in reply 
to our doubt as to the advisability of asking teachers, ‘‘ Have 
you come tostay in Florida?” says: ‘* THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the question should be asked as 
to whether they have come to stay or not.” It seems, for the 
present, that White, Parker, Payne, and Milne are allowed to 
teach at the state associations without promising to stay. 


President Harvey, of the Milwaukee normal school, is asking 
for an appropriation of $81,000 for the support of the normal 
schools of Wisconsin. The Milwaukee /ourna/ says that these 
schools are sadly wanting in the necessary equipment to do the 
work required of them and adds: 

‘** Since the state has projected the schools, it ought to maintain them in 
a manner to make them serve the purpose for which they were designed. 
This does not require, however, that all they ask should be given without 
scrutiny, nor that it all be done at once. The legislature must inform itself 
and act prudently in this as in all other matters. The mere fact that it is 
a school should not excuse the legislature from surrounding its appropriations 
with all due safeguards. Experience has proved that designing men will 
use the school sentiment as a means of gaining unholy profit just as readily 
as they would the sentiment of charity or a desire for public improvements. 
All is fish that comes to their nets. 

‘* Give the normal school, then, a fair appropriation and see that it is 
properly expended for the purpose designed and not diverted to the aggran- 
dizement of some local interest or to some pet school.” 


One of the most interesting of the student organizations at Cor- 
nell is the Congress, the first college debating society modeled 
after the national legislature. The congress is now about ten 
years old, and, as it has proved a valuable school of debate and 
parliamentary practice, it has been extensively practiced. Any 
student of the university may become a member, and, on joining, 
is assigned to some state which he is supposed to represent. A 
speaker and clerk are regularly elected, standing committees ap- 
pointed, bills and resolutions introduced, debated and passed by 
the amateur statesmen in exactly the sare way as in the national 
Congress. But the most interesting feature of the Cornell con- 
gress to outsiders is its annual election of a (hypothetical) presi- 
dent of the United States, the selection being made from the fac- 
ulty. As the two parties are very evenly divided in the Cornell 
congress and there are also many Independents, the presidential 
elections are often exciting. At the last election a deadlock 
arose, as there were three candidates, and it was only after three 
sessions that an election was finally made. The successful can- 
didate nominates a cabinet from among his colleagues, and sends 
an annual message to the congress. These messages are usually 
the product of prolonged and careful study and sometimes take 
rank with the official documents of the state or national magis- 
trates. In 1893, for example, when Prof. Collin, the legal adviser 
of Governors Hill and Flower, was president, the message was 
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such an able review of the condition of the country, the tariff, 
currency problems, etc., that it received wide notice in the press 
of the state. 


This report comes from Bloomington, Ind. : 


‘* Broken heads, mashed noses and torn clothes are plentiful. The cause 
was a fight between the sophomore and freshman classes of the State uni. 
versity, which began Thursday afternoon, extended through the entire 
night and continued until Friday night. It has been the custom of the 
‘*sophs” to burn Horace each year, provided the ‘ freshies” did not pre- 
ventthem. They made the attempt Thursday night, but failed. The 
‘*sophs " were pulled from their beds and tied hands and feet, after which 
they were loaded into transfer wagons and taken many miles in the country 
and tied totrees, This mode of capture and treatment led to many personal 
encounters, Orville McDowen, a student from Bedford, laid George Giles, 
another student, low with aclub. His face was beaten black and blue and 
when taken to a physician’s office his skull was found to be fractured.” 


All this took place on Washington’s birthday and at a seat of 
learning where a display of college boy rowdyism would have 
been least expected. The state authorities ought to take the 
matter in hand and severely punish the “boys” who have thus 
disgraced the good name of their 4/ma Mater. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that a state university will not shelter hoodlums 
of any kind. An exemplary precedure is needed. 


The California legislature is considering a bill providing for 
the creation and administration of a teachers’ annuity and retire- 
ment fund in the several counties and cities of the state. The act 
allows a pension of $45.00 a month for retired teachers after 
twenty years of service, or $50.00 after twenty-five years of ser- 
vice, and provides a revenue for sustaining it. The San Fran- 
cisco Cad/calls it an “ill-advised measure,” and closes an editorial 
article on the subject with these words: 


‘* The salaries paid to teachers, though not fully equal to the great im- 
portance of their services, are sufficient to enable every teacher to save 
something each month for investment that will yield a good rate of inter- 
est, and by the end of twenty years the prudent teacher will have a com- 
petence and an independence far better than any pension system could 
give.” 


The state of Washington last year paid more than $10.00 for 
each child of school age, for there are in the state about 115,160 
children of that age and, according to the report of State Supt. 
Bean, the expense for school purposes amounted to $1,585,393- 
.68. The state superintendent recommends that the legislature 
should provide a competent commission empowered to arrange 
the courses of study in all of the schools of the state, from the 
primary to the university, so that there would be a perfect articu- 
lation of the various schools. And the regents of the university 
advise the legislature to bring the high schools into close touch 
with the university, so that completion of the high school course 
will admit the student to the university course. Washington is 
on the right track. 


“The Ear in Education.” 


This was the top‘c of discussion at the February meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. Dr. Clarence J. Blake, who 
is considered one of the highest authorities in this special field of 
investigation, was the principal speaker. He said in part: 


‘‘ The ear as an organ of education begins to play its part very early in 
life. Recent investigations show that while in the infant the tactile sense 
is slow, and sight is dim, hearing is very acute, The ear begins operations 
almost as soon as the child is born. It is very sensitive to sharp and high 
sounds, which is shown in the child by muscular twitches. 

‘* Examinations of the ear of the new born child show that it is almost as 
fully developed as in the adult, although the outer ear is smaller. There- 
fore, while the sight does not come till the third or fifth day, the ear begins 
its education almost immediately. Up to2 years of age we can wonder at 
the education of the ear, but we cannot estimate it. 

*“ We see the ear used in a double way when the child tries to repeat the 
words and sounds it hears, first in hearing the sound, and then in listening 
to the attempt to reproduce it by his own voice. : 

‘The ordinary person begins life with double the amount of hearing 
power that he has Jater in life. One might lose almost one-half his hearing 
power and yet hardly miss it. Especially is it the case with people who 
have become partly deaf in one ear when young, and never known it until 
the fact was brought to their attention, Ce 

‘* The number of children in the public schools with affected hearing 1s 
much larger than is generally believed. Out of 8715 children under 15 al- 
most 25 per cent. or 2175 0f them are affected. The reasons for this are to 
be searched fcr with interest. 

‘* A very common trouble is with the so-called third tonsil, located back 
of the throat between the ear drums, which becomes swollen, presses upon 
the ear drums and causes partial deafness. The child in school, sitting for- 
ward in his seat, with open mouth, straining to hear the words of the teacher, 
if backward in his class, may not be either wilful or stupid, but may be suf- 
fering from this adenoid growth in the vault of the pharynx. 

‘In a school-room the best test for deafness, of course, is the instrument 
most in use, the human voice. Yet even the voice is subject to radical dif- 
ferences. Your voice has a different force after dinner than it had before. 
When fatigued its carrying qualities are lessened perhaps 15 per cent But 
the tests may be helped sometimes by a tuning fork made in,a manner that 
its intonations are always the same. ; 

‘The one word most easily heard in the English language is the word 
‘cat,’ because of its formation. Here is a list of 10 words best adapted to 
testing deafness: House, man, plan, land, long, few, round, shoe, chip, 
cat. And to these, perhaps, may be added log and fan. Better results are 
obtained by holding a card betore the mouth so as to conceal the motion of 
the lips, for those whose hearing is affected may be able to tell the word by 
seeing the motion of the lips. I have found it frequently to happen that a 
person whose hearing is affected will catch the sound of ‘dog’ from the 
word ‘ log.’” 
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“Truant Schools” and “ The Bad Boy in School.” 


These were the subjects discussed by the Chicago Teachers’ 
club at their February meeting. 

That the bad boy is an institution seems to be generally con- 
ceded, all theories as to “ keeping him interested,” “ not under- 
standing him,” and “ using tact,” etc., notwithstanding. That he 
is a dangerous element in our schools is also acknowledged and 
the question now suggests itself—What are we to do with him ? 

Mrs. Nellie C. Martin opened the discussion by reading a very 
hopeful paper on “ The Bad Boy.” She took a decidedly optim- 
istic view of the matter, and it would seem confounded the terms 
“bad” and “mischievous.” She would not know how to teach 
school without her bad boys, she deelated, and only prayed to be 
defended from the too good boy whom she could not really trust. 

Miss Edith Nelson followed, taking as her subject “ Truant 
Schools.” She was in favor of such a school being established 
where hands as well as brains could be actively employed. Much 
apparent viciousness on the part of boys came from an overplus 
ot physical energy, which is not allowed a vent in our grammar 
schools. A school judiciously governed, which included in its 
curriculum, tailoring, laundry work, cooking, shoemaking, me- 
chanical drawing, and the learning of different trades, together 
with military drill and a well appointed gymnasium would go far 
towards solving the problem of making useful citizens of our tru- 
ant boys and bad boys. 

Aschool such as this should be located in the country. Here 
the puzils would be isolated from the contaminating influences of 
low city life, he could learn to be a farmer and how to care for 
animals. Nature study should also be an important part of his 
education, 

In conclusion Miss Nelson inveighed against making a school 
of this kind anything like a reform school—it should be an indus- 
trial school and no stigma should be attached to those who were 
or had been inmates. 

In the general discussion that followed Mr. Ford of the Calhoun 
school, who has given much thought to the subject, said he con- 
sidered it a very grave one. People afflicted with smallpox were 
not taken to hotels to be cured; they were a danger to society at 
large, and being such, certain necessary precautions were observed. 
A boy morally diseased, a boy who can steal, lie, threaten his 
teacher, insult little girls (and the list is too long to pursue), is al- 
lowed in our public schools, there to associate freely with the other 
children, there to contaminate and spread contagion. 

A school is needed where the vicious boy would be under the 
control of his teachers the entire time. There need be, perhaps, 
no corporal punishment, no “ clubbing,” as some people shrieked 
out against it, but the boy would be made to understand that to 
obey the rules was imperative. He believed, too, that out of the 
vast amount of sympathy that is expended on the erring child be- 
cause of ‘‘ the harmful influences brought to bear on him outside 
of school,” his “lack of home training,” etc., more thought be 
bestowed upon the teacher, especially the room teacher, who ne- 
cessarily bears the brunt of the bad boy’s ill-humor. It was no 
exaggeration to say that many teachers sacrificed not only their 
health, but their very lives in their efforts to conquer the bad boy. 
As to the stigma attached to anything in the nature of a reform 
school, he knew of a case where a fourteen-year-old boy being 
teproved by his teacher turned on her and threatened to take her 
life. Mr. Ford thought that boy already bore a “ stigma,” whether 
or not he was ever placed in a reform school. 

The question is yet an open one, but it is evident that there is 
a movement on foot to make the burden a little lighter for those 
teachers who are giving the best of their strength and energy to 
a fruitless (as is too often the case) attempt to master incorrigible 
boys in their schools, BLANCHE MACGAFFEY. 

Chicago. 


Boston. 


There is a dearth of teachers eligible to be impressed into the 
Boston public school service. This want is seriously felt in many 
schools and steps are being taker. to remedy this state of affairs. 
There is a rule of the school committee which provides that ne 
person who does not hold a certificate of qualification or service, 
of the proper grade, shall be employed in any position as an in- 
structor, or give any instruction in the public schools, except by 
vote ofthe board. 

Several principals (“ masters ” they call them in the Hub) think 
that if the rule were so amended as to permit the hiring of the 
graduates of the Salem and Framingham normal schools to teach 
temporarily, it would obviate the trouble at present experienced, 
They think that it is a safe assumption that a graduate of either 
of these two institutions is competent to act asa substitute, The 
graduates of the Boston normal school are permitted to teach with- 
out further examination, though all applicants from other normal 
schools for positions on the force of instructors are required to 
pass one after graduation. 

A defender of the old rule is quoted as saying, “1 would not 
amend the rule. Take down a single barrier, and it may let in 
the rill that may be stopped by the pressure of a hand, but which 
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eventually will result in a flood. The rule is the only safeguard 
we have against politics inthe Boston schools, and it ought not be 
tampered with.” 

The school supervisors are shortly to hold an examination to 
replenish the supply of teachers. This examination will be open 
to all applicants, and all securing the necessary percentage will 
be furnished with a certificate enabling them to teach in the grades 
for which they were examined. It is thought that this special 
examination will so increase the number of available substitutes 
that there will be a sufficient number to meet all emergencies, 





Stand by the State Normal! 


The Kansas City 7zmes in an editorial article headed “ Farm- 
ing the Training of Teachers,” calls the objectionable bill now 
before the Missouri senate, which purports to be for the encour- 
agement of education and educational institutions, but is in 
reality a blow at the state normal schools, “a job to sell the 
birthright of the children to private normal schools.” The Zzmes 
is perfectly right in using such forcible language and the follow- 
ing words also will be endorsed by all true friends of Missouri’s 
children : 


‘* The bill pretends to provide for the inspection of these schools ; but can 
there be any real inspection under the circumstances? Like all other pri- 
vate institutions private normals will take measures to protect themselves, 
and they will see that the inspection they get will be of the kind they want. 
Should private normals be legalized to furnish Missouri her teachers, how 
long will it be before the country will be overrun with incompetent teachers 
holding diplomas from these schools? Should the bill become a law all 
the evils that are allowed to creep into cheap business colleges wili enter 
these institutions and the standard of education will be necessarily lowered. 

‘‘With all care that a’state institution may give it is found difficult to get the 
right kind of teachers. But take away this protection and the children will 
be left to the mercy of the trade instincts of the managers of these private 
institutions. . . . Moreover, why place normal schools under the ban and 
not the other schools of the public school system? The university, the 
high school, the grammar school, the district or rural school are all parts of 
the same plan, and the disbursement of the body will destroy its efficiency, 
The logical outcome of this whole matter would be to place all school mat- 
ters of a public nature in private hands. . . . The passage of this bill will 
be a retrograde movement, and the injury that it will do the schools of the 
state will be almost irreparable,” 


The Kansas City Journal says: 


‘*Is Missouri really inclined to go back to the old-fashioned boarding 
school business ? We do not think so. Shall schools ably managed, well 
equipped with all modern and needful apparatus, be disowned by the state, 
and a fungus growth of normal schools on paper be adopted ? Shall legit- 
imate or illegitimate schools be fostered? This is the real question, and 
there is no doubt of it whatever. 

** Private normal schools are peripatetic institutions. They settle in one 
place a little while and when a better offer is made by the citizens of an- 
other locality they move. They are schools on wheels, and even the Dem- 
ocratic senate at Jefferson City ought to understand the movable nature of 
these institutions of learning. ‘There is really nothing substantial about 
them except the squeezing devices employed to get all the money possible 
out of the young people attending them. 

‘* There is not one of them equipped in the whole country as are the reg- 
ular normal schools. They are ‘‘shed boarding schools” into which raw, 
young people are herded, slept, and fed. Leta legislative committee, be- 
fore adopting these bantlings, visit them and see for themselves. 

‘* The idea of throwing overboard reguiar schools doing admirable work 
in order to foster the so-called schools contemplated in the senate bill is far 
below Swift’s plan for ‘extracting sunshine from green cucumbers.’” 


Milwaukee. 


The Women’s School Alliance, an organization formed in 1891 
with the object of advancing the interests of the public schools, 
is doing an excellent work for the city. It does not meddle with 
matters of a strictly professional nature, such as methods of 
teaching and school administration, as societies of this kind usu- 
ally do, and seems to have full confidence in Supt. Peckham’s 
ability to direct the inner affairs of the schools. The Alliance 
has interested itself particularly in the hygienic wants of the chil- 
dren, and has already accomplished a great deal in this direction. 
Some time ago it called the attention of the school board to the 
need of improving the plumbing in several buildings. At its last 
meeting it made several additional suggestions, which, being of 
general interest, are given here in part as follows: 

** Dust-laden, unclean floors are productive of throat and lung diseases 
in children, and are also the propagators of contagious diseases. In Min- 
neapolis, Minn., in Walton, Mass., and in France, improved methods in 
sweeping and in cleaning school-houses have already been introduced. 

** Resolved, That the present method of dry sweeping. together with the 
use of the feather duster in our school-houses be abolished, and in place 
thereof be substituted a thorough daily sweeping, after the floors have been 
well sprinkled with dampened sawdust, and that a damp cloth be used for 
dusting. 

“ Beit further resolved, That for purposes of cleanliness and disinfec- 
tion, a monthly washing of all floors in all school-houses with a solution of 
chloride of lime be instituted. It is suggested that rope, or other suitable 
mats (not wire), be placed in front of the door of each school-room.” 

‘* As the physical comfort and well-being of the children of our public 
schools deserve consideration, it is urgently suggested that all new school- 
houses be furnished with adjustable seats and desks,” 

The Alliance has interested itself also in the truancy question, 
and suggests manual training as a means toward its solution. 

At present the members are discussing school architecture, 
and the problems of ventilation and sanitation in general, and it 
is expected that some valuable recommendations will be made. 
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Association Notes, 


Nothing was wanting to make the Brooklyn meeting of the 
New York State Art Teachers’ association last week a success. 
President Walter S. Goodnough had spared no efforts to provide 
an interesting and solidly helpful program. He is an ener- 
getic worker, a skilful organizer, and capable presiding officer. 
He was ably assisted by Mr. Herman P. Smith, Mr. W. H. Flint, 
and Miss Amy C, Reddall who arranged for a hearty reception of 
the members and guests of the association. The weather also 
favored the meeting. No wonder that the meeting was thor- 
ougly enjoyed by all who attended it. A special treat was pro- 
vided by a lecture by Mr. Goodyear on the practical value of the 
study of history as recorded in national art and architecture, com- 
pared with the study of political history. Mr. Goodyear is an 
authority on art history and has made many valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of art. His special investigations, mainly in 
the domain of plastic arts have won for him an enviable interna- 
tional reputation. To teachers he is perhaps best known as the 
author of an outline of the history of art, the first original work 
on this subject printed in the English language. A brief text- 
book on general history, also written by him, is used in many 
schools, but the author’s name does not appear upon the title- 
page. Mr’ Goodyear takes much interest in the teaching of his- 
tory, literature, and art. Teachers’ associations wi.l do well to 
put his name on the list of desirable lecturers. The art aspect of 
education is beginning to be understood, and a man like Mr. 
Goodyear should be drawn into service to help the cause onward. 

A fuller report and abstracts of the different papers presented 
at this meeting will appear in the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
In the same number will be given also a brief account of the 
Cleveland meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association. 


Denver is bound to give to the National Educational Association 
the best reception it ever had. The various committees are mak- 
ing preparations that will insure a large attendance. They have 
secured the lowest possible railroad rates from all parts of the 
country. All sorts of excursions through picturesque Colorado 
are to be arranged. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association will hold its fourth annu- 
al meeting at Harvard university, Saturday, March 9, commenc- 
ing at 9:30 A.M. A special invitation is extended to teachers 
and school officers. The topic of discussion will be: “ Educa- 
tional Values.” Professor Paul Hanus, of Harvard university, 
will read the opening paper. He will be followed by Miss Anna 
Boynton Thompson, of South Braintree, Mass.; Prin. George H. 
Browne, of Cambridge, Mass., Professor Hugo K. Schilling, and 
William W. Goodwin, of Harvard university ; Professor John F. 
Woodhull, of the Teachers college, New York city; and Secre- 
tary Frank A. Hill, of the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion. Forty minutes will then be given to general discussion. The 
objects of the association are to promote the development of the 
study of education and teaching at Harvard university, to pro- 
mote the professional advancement of the members of the asso- 
ciation, and especially to promote the free interchange of thought 
upon educational questions among the teachers whom the uni- 
versity has sent forth. It was founded in 1891, and is composed 
of officers and graduates of Harvard, and of persons who have 
been students at the university, either in term time or in the sum- 
mer schools, and who are now teaching or intend to be teach- 
ers. 


The Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association recently held a 
meeting at Fairfield. State Supt. Sabin delivered an address of 
which the following is a brief abstract : 


‘* The world has but two questions in its catechism. What can you doand 
what can you learn todo? These are the questions which confront every 
young person who graduates from our schools. The world is alarmed by 
the fact that our graduates, so many of them, have no definite ideas of what 
it means to get a living ; that they are impatient of the drudgery requisite 
to master the details of business, 

‘*Four years of about seven months each, cover the average school life of 
the child. Here is a field for the employment of power, skiil, and thought. 
And yet in many of our schools they are entirely wanting. The education- 
al need of Iowa to-day is the skilled workman. We have the buildings 
and all the appliances but they are useless without the living teacher. We 
need additional means for supplying trained teachers for our schools. We 
have one normal school ; the states all about us have many times that num- 
ber. We spend $50,000 a year in normal institutes, but $45,000 of it comes 
out of the pockets of the teachers. ‘The burning question of the hour in 
Iowa is the training of the teacherfor the common schools. This we must 
meet and solve.” 


April Meetings. 


March g. Harvard Teachers’ Association, at Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


April 4. Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers ’Association, at the State Nor- 
mal school, Milwaukee. 

April 16-18. Thirty-fourth annual meeting of Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation and second meeting of the Dominion Educational Association. 

April 18, 19, 20. Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, at Sioux 
City. 
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The supreme court of Wisconsin has decided that pupils can. 
not be compelled to do janitor work, such as sweeping the rooms 
building fires, bringing in wood, etc. Whatever rules the school. 
boards or the teacher may make they cannot in any way punish 
a pupil for refusing to pertorm such service. The law directs that 
the board is to furnish the house and all supplies and service for 
the working of the school. 


Mrs. Eisenhuth, the retiring state-superintendent of North Da- 
kota, makes some recommendations in her annual report that are 
well worth adopting in all states that have not already placed 
them upon the statute books. All applicants for professional cer. 
tificates, she asks, should be examined by a state examining board; 
state certificates from other states should be recognized with such 
provisions as are deemed wise. Every school should be required 
to take up manual training and to some extent also horticulture, 
A summer school for teachers should be established. This js 
what THE JOURNAL has frequently advocated. Mrs. Eisenhuth 
suggests a'so that the normal schools be furnished with a com- 
plete set of registers, report forms, courses of study, and all blanks 
used by teachers, and that the students be thoroughly instructed 
in their use. A few of the recommendations are in need of mod- 
ification. It seems unjust, for instance, to exempt only primary 
teachers “‘ from the usual teachers’ examinations.” Every teacher 
not holding a life diploma should possess either a third, second, 
or first class certificate, good for a certain length of time. The 
plan followed in New York is the one to adopt in North Dakota, 
Mrs. Eisenhuth is anxious that teachers should read along profes- 
sional lines. That is certainly commendable. She suggests, 
“That any teacher who has completed the four years’ Reading 
Circle course and who has secured a certificate to that effect, 
shall be entitled to one hundred credits on examination for certifi- 
cate to teach.” A better plan would be to settle upon a strictly 
pedagogical reading course and then base the examinations in the 
history, principles, methods, and civics of education upon that. 

The statistical part of Mrs. Eisenhuth’s report shows that the 
North Dakota schools have had a remarkable growth in recent 
years. The salaries of teachers have also been increased ; in 1891, 
the average amount paid a month was $35.60, in 1893 it rose to 
$41.55. Thetotal expenditure for school purposes during 1893 
was $1,081,608.77 as against $882,239.98 in 1891. 


The public schools of Bangor, Me., show a very large enroll- 
ment this year. Between 3200 and 3300 pupils are daily attend- 
ing them. At the high school there are 320 pupils registered; 
Supt. S. P. Bradbury (“ school agent” he is called there) has de- 
voted himself particularly to the improvement of the primary 
schools. 


Several members of the Minnesota legislature recently visited 
the State normal school to convince themselves that the small 
appropriation of $10,000, asked for by that institution, is needed. 
They appear to be well pleased with the work they observed and, 
it is hoped, will urge speedy action on the request of the school. 
Minnesota ought to take pride in placing ample funds at the dis- 
posal of so excellent an institution as that at Mankato. 


National Summer School. 


The eleventh annual session of this well-known summer 
school will begin on Tuesday, July 16, and continue for three 
ST a ee 4 ~weeks. The practical, help- 

s ful, and progressive work 
announced so far will be of 
most value to those who 
have had some experience 
in teaching, and will attract 
ambitious teachers from all 
classes of schools, public, 
private, and parochial. 
There is much of special 
interest to principals, supe:- 
intendents, normal school 
instructors, and college pro- 
fessors. 

Special attention is called 
to the kindergarten and pri- 
mary departments of the 
school, The former will be 
“ under the management of 

SUPT. SHERMAN WItuiaMs, GLENS FALLs, N. Y. Miss Caroline T. Haven, 

Manager Natianal Summer School. principal of the kindergarten 
department of the Workingman’s school, New York. Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, supervisor of primary schools, Minneapolis, will have 
charge of the primary department. It is recommended that prim- 
ary teachers and kindergartners take the courses of both depart- 
ments. If this is done, special lectures will be given, without 
extra charge by both Miss Haven and Miss Arnold, working 
toward the harmonious working of the two departments. 
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Last Sunday night the Manitoba government and John S. 
Ewart, Q. C., of Winnipeg, representing the Roman Catholics of 
the province, were notified to appear before the Canadian cabinet, 
at Ottawa, on Tuesday, the 26th inst., and be heard in regard to 
the question of granting separate schools to the province. This 
has been done in accordance with the recent decision of the Im- 
perial Privy Council that Roman Catholics have grievances against 
the present public schools. 


There has been a renewal of heated controversies on the Mani- 
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Wednesday they presented a framed copy of the famous Gilbert 
Stuart’s Atheneum portrait of Washington to each of the public 
schools of New York city. The representation ceremonies took 
place at the hall of the board of education, Gen. Horace Porter, 
president of the national society, was invited to make the presen- 
tation address. President Knox of the board of education re- 
sponded. In addition, there were patriotic songs, recitations, and 
other ceremonies. 


The senate of Indiana has adopted a bill providing for the 





tova school question. THE JOURNAL will bring a summary of the 


2 : _s i i i ools. 
most important facts in next week’s issue. teaching of the effects of alcohol in the public schools 


, A general meeting of the principals, heads of departments, and 

The movement to bring a good portrait of George Washington teachers of the Brooklyn public schools, will be held at four 

into every school-room, which was stated by THE JOURNAL in o'clock on Friday, March 1, 1895, at the girls’ high school, Nostrand 

1893, has spread to all parts of the country, Large numbers of avenue and Halsey street, to consider the educational bill, now be- 

pictures have been sold. In New York State the Society oftheSons fore the state legislature. Every Brooklyn teacher should attend 
of the American Revolution has taken a hand inthe matter. Last this meeting. 





Hope for Consumptives. 


The cure or recovery from Consumption is partly a matter of temperament. 
Hope, courage, habit of exercise, and proper clothing are absolutely essential to 
recovery. 


Then comes the question of nourishment. This is not a matter of 


medicine. You have got to have a fat food that is easily assimilated, and you 
have got to have it continuously, so that the excessive wasting can be stopped 
and a process of repair commenced. 

You ought not to wait until the lungs become seriously involved and vitality 
becomes low. You should commence to take Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda as soon as you realize your lungs are 
affected. 


There is nothing like it. It will do wonders for you if you take it 


regularly as you do your meals. Your doctor will confirm this statement. 
This is not a new idea. Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites have been used 
very successfully for Consumption and its kindred diseases for many years, but 
as they are combined in Scott’s Emulsion, with Glycerine, they are of 
infinitely more value than taken in any other form. The reasons are obvious. 
The oil being properly emulsified assimilates much more easily than the plain 
oil. The Hypophosphites aid in the digestion of the oil, while the oil is a 
splendid vehicle for the introduction of the Hypophosphites into the system. 


Hence they are mutual helps and the potency of both is materially increased. 
Down't be persuaded to accept a substitute. 


Scott & Bowne, New-York. 50c. and $1. 





All Druggists. 
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Pensions for Chicago Teachers. 


It is expected that the state legislature will pass the bill estab- 
lishing a mutual fund for the pensioning of retired school teach- 
ers in Chicago on half pay. A petition has been signed by over 
3,000 Chicago teachers asking that the measure be adopted. 

The pension fund is to be gathered from the following sources : 
All fines or parts of salaries deducted for absence of teachers ; an 
assessment of one per cent. per annum on all salaries of those who 
are to be the beneficiaries of the law ; all donations given by friends 
of the teachers for this special purpose ; all legitimate increment 
from judicious investment of the unused portion of the fund from 
year to year. The fund will be in charge of the city treasurer, 
and will be controlled by the board of education, the city superin- 
tendent of schools, and two elected representatives of the teach- 
ers, 

The bills give the board the right to retire any woman teacher 
who has taught or rendered other service in public schools for a 
period aggregating twenty years, and any man who has been in 
the school service for twenty-five years. Such teachers shall also 
have the right under this act to retire voluntarily and claim the 
pension, provided three-fifths of their period of service has been 
spent in Chicago. The pension in every case is to be one-half 
the pay received just previous to retirement, providing this does 
not make an amount larger than $1,000 a year. The board is to 
have the right to reduce the pensions if necessary to make the 
payments conform with the funds in band. 





Several programs of school celebrations have been received 
from the South which show that extensive preparations were 
made to honor the name of Peabody. The outlines prepared by 
Supt. Sutton, of Houston, Texas, and Chancellor W. H. Payne, of 
the Peabody normal college, of Nashville, Tenn., are particularly 
noteworthy ; also the circular issued by State Supt. Lafargue, of 
Louisiana, which contains a great deal of biographical material and 
suggestions as to school exercises. In a letter to the teachers of 
the state, Supt. Lafargue calls attention to some of the blessings 
which the schools owe to the liberal gifts of George Peabody and 
points out that the lessons which the story of his life contains 
could be made a power for good. He says: 

‘* George Peabody's benefactions knew no nation, so section, no class, 
and no caste; he was a philanthropist in the broadest sense of that liberal 
term. Our elementary schools have received his bounty ; the state normal 
school, of which we are all justly proud, was established and maintained 
largely through donations of his educational fund ; and the state teachers 
institutes, so far reaching in their influence, were supported wholly, for a 
time, by the samefund. His benefactions to Louisiana from the year 1868, 
until now, reach the considerable aggregate of $118,135,00. * + * # 
The celebration of this centennial gives us a rare opportunity to impress on 
the minds of the young those virtues of Peabody which made him truly 
great. His was not that questionable liberality which awaits the hour of 
death to give what it can no longer keep. It was his pleasure to be a living 
giver, and dying to place in trust with good men the rest of his riches.” 
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The first woman to be tendered the nomination for the Cleve. 
land, Ohio, school council is Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, who is a prom. 
inent worker in the temperance and suffrage movements, She 
is superintendent of the infirmary work in Ohio for the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, also superintendent of the depart. 
ment of suffrage of the W. C. T. U. for the district which em- 
braces Summit, Medina, and Cuyahoga counties. Her nomina. 
tion, which was by the prohibition party, was entirely unsought, 


A new company was recently incorporated in Jersey City which 
calls itself the “ Condon School.” The articles of incorporation 
declare that it is organized for the purpose of building and main. 
taining schools in cities throughout the country, in which will be 
provided a classical, mathematical, technical, or general education, 
Regular courses of lectures will be established, classes will be or- 
ganized, and conferences and public meetings will be held, and 
exhibitions given with a view of promoting the interests of educa- 
tion. There will be a library, reading room, and writing room in 
each school, and they will be provided with all the current litera- 
ture, new books, magazines, and newspapers. 


New York City. 


Speaking of the Normal college celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Dr. Thomas Hunter as president of that institution, 
the Mazl and Express writes: 

‘The Normal college has held an enviable reputation throughout the 
country during the protracted period of Dr. Hunter’s indefatigable labors 
asits leader. {[t was ina scientific school in Dublin that he received the 
education that prepared him, with comparatively little experience in practi- 
cal teaching here, to take upon himself the onerous responsibility of con- 
ducting the great school whose fame and that of its head have been coinci- 
dent. Still in his perfected prime, Dr. Hunter may long continue, it is 
hoped, to look down from the heights of Parnassus upon an era of cumula- 
tive progress in education, and to enjoy the tributes and substantial gifts 
which honored the celebration of his career of a quarter of a century in the 
Normal college,” 


The state has appropriated $55,009 for school libraries. Of 
the apportionment the city received $15,000 to which it added 
$15,000 out of its own treasury, thus making a total of $30,000, 
Provision has also been made to get an annual appropriation from 
the state and city toward the purchasing of new books, The 
money will be divided in proportion to the number of teachers in 
each building. This will make an average of between $6 and $7 
to each instructor. 








Do You Have Asthma? 

If you do, you will be glad to hear that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo river, West Africa, is reported a positive cure for the disease. The 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, have such faith in this new 
discovery, that they are sending out free by mail, large trial cases of Kola 
Compound to all sufferers, from Asthma, who send their name and address 
on a postal card. Write to them. 





WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


SER 


ty LS 
Wood Block. <a //; Wy, Vinge i 

Miri Ly 4 
Bituminous Compound. fa 


Portland Cement. [3; 


Rough Concrete. 





Composed of Wood blocks, cemen- 
ted and keyed to concrete founda- 
tion, forming a solid and immovable 
structure through which no dampness 
or foul air can penetrate and no di- 
sease germs or filth can be secreted. 


FIRE RESISTING, 
NOISELESS, 
and WARM to the feet. 


Can be laid in a variety of patterns 
in different kinds of wood. 


Very Handsome in Appearance 
and Everlasting 


A ws 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


Also ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


For dividing Class Rooms. Sound proof and air tight In various woods. Made also with Blackboard Surface. 
These partitions are a marvelous convenience, easily operated, very durable and do not get out of order. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, iets: (4 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Cl rk’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


lF YOU WANT 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely, scraping together so much miserable Latin and | °' books of ow description—School Books, Standard 


Greek as might be learned otherv ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sa/lust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 


to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- | 


ortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


ta Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


. Gospel of St. John, and | 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and } 
00. 


| ooks, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
en 
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A Washington Revival. 


The Napoleonic revival in this country seems to be outdone by 
the interest taken in the personal history of George Washington 
nn France and Russia, It is a strange world. The New York 
Press writes : 


“In Paris and St. Petersburg the Washington mania has reached an 
acute stage. Only aristocrats cou d have been officers in the American army 
and moreover to have been sent to America at all implied the personal 
friendship of the king and the glorious Marie Antoinette. Naturally to bea 
descendant of one of these officers implies a very aristocratic lineage indeed. 
Nay, one may enter the princeliest houses on the St. Germain and on the 
Blois and find the commissions granted in the last century by the conti- 
nental congress of the United States framed and hanging on the walls con- 
spicuously. The commissions are countersigned by George Washington. 

“ Naturally these proud old nobles think a good deal of George Wash- 
ington. They will show you < rusty old sword, and say that the immortal 
George himself presented it to some ancestor of theirs, and that it is the 
greatest of their heirlooms, These people would sneer at a Napoleonic 
sword. Napoleon was that upstart Corsican who made emigres of the old 
noblesse. They will have none of his belongings. 

‘* Asevery body knows who has lived in Paris, the great social ambition there 
is to be received by this old noblesse. They are the real Four Hundred of 
Paris. Since they set such store by their Washington heirlooms, it follows 
that any family that aims at social distinction can furthur its prospects by 
investing in an outfit of Washington heirlooms, Wares of this description 
are snapped up eagerly. This fact explains what to many collectors has 
long been a mystery, namely, why relics of the Father of his Country com- 
mand three times the price in Paris that they do in London. Sometimes, 
indeed, they fetch higher prices in Paris than they would in New York. 
Any collector will tell you that America has been pretty well drained of its 
Washingtonian relics by this time to meet the eager demand of the Paris- 
ian market.”’ 

¥ 


Letters. 


Having for some years been a subscriber to your educational ers and 
works, I make bold to address you on a very charitable subject a solicit 
your assistance. 

Professor Edward Blanchard Presley, an aged teacher, now 74 years old 
isin great distress. For 18 months he has been a member of my family : 
he has had his mea/s at my table and such pecuniary help as I could give 
him. He is stone blind and paralyzed on the right side. An association 
here has paid the medical fees and other little expenses of this gentleman 
for some two years now. 

He has a small house and lot worth $1,250 if sold now, but it is mort- 
gaged. The interest amounts in all to $750, and 1f it is not paid the mort- 
gage will be foreclosed. He is sadly in need of money to clothe himself 
etc. I think it would be a very praiseworthy and honorable thing if the 
teachers who are in harness and earning good salaries would send each 
a percentage of their salary during one month for this worthy old 
teacher, Mr. Presley knows nothing of this appeal. 

Rev. J. F. VINCENT, M. A. (late of Lake Providence, La.) 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 








_In reading Mr. Mowry’s article on ‘‘ The Present Status of the City 
School Superintendent ” in THE JOURNAL for February 16, I did not agree 
with him in what he said of the tenure of the office of the superintendent 
It seems to me that a long term of office is very good, provided both su- 
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perintendent and school board are what they ought to be, otherwise the 
shorter the term the better, As an illustration: in a Western town of ten 
thousand inhabitants, there is a city superintendent who has held the posi- 
tion for five or six years, Last spring an entirely new school board was to 
be elected. The superintendent busied himself day and night electioneer- 
ing for 4¢s candidates. When election day came, there were two tickets, 
and those candidates nominated by the superintendent were elected. The 
new board consisted of a banker (with a high school education), a lawyer, 
a politician in every sense of the word, an ignorant railroad engineer, a 
county clerk of fair education, and two lumbermen, one a German, the 
other a Swede, who could scarcely speak English. This new board imme- 
diately re-elected the superintendent, with an increase in salary, for a term 
of three years. 

What kind of man woulda school board like this be likely to select for 
superintendent or teacher? On the other hand, what do you think of a 
superintendent who would recommend such men for members of a school 
board? Will some one kindly suggest means of bettering affairs like 
this. 


Washington, D. C. 





A Young lady that graduated in our school last spring, taught this winter 
and died on Feb. 14. What part of her school education has she taken 
with her ? If we knew that all graduates would die within a year after grad- 
uation would any change be made in the courses of study and methods of 
teaching? A part of this girl’s graduating oration was read at her funeral. 
In it she expressed the idea that to die was simply the entrance into a world 
of greater opportunities for usefulness and good and that there would be 
no stopping of growth, I submit these questions trusting that they will 
lead to thought which may be useful to many readers of THE JOURNAL. 

Appleton City, Mo., Academy. Louis THEILMANN, 





Remember that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood purifier. Now is 
the time to take it. 


Tne Value of Good Bread 
is appreciated by every one, but so few are able to secure uniformly good 
results. This is often due to the fact that when milk 1s used the char- 
acter of it is exceedingly variable; by using Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream you will overcome this difficulty. Try it. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and_all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow prdagog cally, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a nght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. ; 

Our TIMES contains the news of the month arranged for use in school, 
30 cents a year. f ; 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested ‘in the study of 
pedagogy will want FounnaTions, Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JOURNAL, INSTITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, ' 

Besides these periodicals we publish the largest standard line of books 
on teaching, and teachers’ aids. Also keep in stock all educational books 
puplished Catalogues free. Correspondeuce invited. | E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co, Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New Y ork. 





For 
Throat 
And Lung 


’The Leading Conservatoi : 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Fagcten, Director, 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
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Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Cherry Pectoral 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman’s Com 
plete Phonographic Instructor.” Used_ip the above 
hool SAAC MAN & SONS, _ 
3 Union Square, N. Y. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, % 
Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 
to Teachers. Circulars free. 


PIT 


IS WORTH ITS 


WEIGHT IN GOLD 


Cures Female Complaints, 


Special Course and Rates 





Received 


N BY MAIL. Three lessons free. 
Kerst Cottece, Cornisc, N, Y. 





Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayer’s Pills. 8x54 em 


Bringed. Chromo Reva 
d Te 





SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Crescents, 
Scenes, Views, Shields, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, 
= Juveniles, Birds, Animals, and thousands in variety. 
Prices for 12 cartes cae be ort Fae) 8e;-3%x5'4 12c:- 

= x . . 

All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 
Samples sent free to teachers, 
=zice List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 


ach: ’ Books, 8 Dialogu Diplomas, 
eports, ‘Aids, free. A Dost paid by mail. ‘Address, 
Aa. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 


Neuralgia, Piles, Sores, 


Bruises and ALL PAIN. 


-5'4x7%¢ 35e;-7x9 50c. 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES 
DO NOT CURE. 
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$00,000 


CAPITAL. 


WANTED, AT ONCE, the addresses of a few 
thousand Zastern (east of Ohio) School Officials, 
Teachers, Church Officials and Clergymen, who 
would like full information regaiding a new cor- 
poration now being organized under the laws 
of the State of New York for handling a general 
line of School and Church goods, at the right 
prices, throughout the Zastern staies. 

The plan of organization contemplates various 
new features especially attractive to its stockhold- 
ers, and commends itself strong/y to the consider- 
ation of superintendents and teachers—both lad- 
ies’ and gentlemen, a/zke, Already indorsed by 
numerous Eastern educators and stock sub- 
scribed for. Ample references. 


The 
Miller’s 
Daughter 


For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beauti- 
ful writing tablet of 





; 
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PLATED WEDDING # 





CREAM PAPER 


Send us your address on a 
postal and we will mail 
you our Beautiful Il- 


FREE 
lustrated Booklet, 


containing engravings of celebrated paint- 


: 
ings with sketches of the artists’ lives. 


You will deem it a treasure. Ask your 
dealer for Acme Writing Tablets,and 

Acme Stationery and Paper Co. a 

Cor. N, Ninth St. & Wythe Av D< 

x 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 





CHARTER SHARES, FULL PAID, ONLY 
TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


One share will entitle holder to full benefits, in- 
cluding declared dividends. Your address ona 
postal, plainly written, with the name of this 
paper will bring full particulars. Send at once, 
please, if interested, as this notice will not appear 
here again. Stock at ‘‘ ground floor” rates fora 
limited time only. Address, 





take no other. TZhey are the best. 
Av., 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 4 


Manufactured only by the 





THE W. A. CHOATE CO., 
School and Church Furnishers, 


ALBANY, N, Y. 





(Highest Award World's Fair) 24 State Street, 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost, 
The designs are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed 
Programs.etc. for commencement. Mention this paper 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 





Do you teach ** Current Events” in your schoolg 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Sen 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 





NEW MUSIC 


The ‘* Favorite’’ Series 


In point of well-chosen contents, attractive 
appearance and low price, the new ‘ Favorite 
Collections” are far ahead of any 
similar music-books published. 

The idea of collecting, in book form, such 
compositions as have most appealed to the 
people at large was a most happy one, and 
singers and players of all tustes will be 
pleased with the result as embodied in these 
six volumes, 


“*Pavorite Collection of Songs ” 


56 songs whose merit and popular qualities have 
won the affections of all lovers of music. 160 pages, 


* Favorite Collection Yocal Duets” 


41 easy duets by distinguished composers, each 
of which has reached a high degree of popularity 


“Favorite Collection Piano Music” 


44 charming compositions from the best mod- 
ern sources which hold an amneneing da in the 
favor of piano-players. Not difficult. O pages. 


“*Pavorite Collection Dance Music ” 


62 pieces of dance music which are favorites 
in the best sense of the word. 1 pages. 


Payorite Collection of Waltzes” 


48 waltzes, new and old, which several genera- 
tions have played, or danced to, or been fond of. 
160 pages. 


Favorite Collection of Marches and Galops’ 


ts 
54 most attractive examples of these lively and 
raceful — of music. 160 pages. 
escriptive circulars free. 
Exquisitely designed covers, 


Heav Cents 
Paper 5 O Postpaid 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 








AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ 
6034 Woodlawn Av 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °¢nicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


L. B. LANDIS, Manacer, 
(D) 205 N. 7th Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 








16th YEAR. 
9 Does business in all the States. 
We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We 
will be called upon to fill from 2000 to 3000 vacancies in the 
various grades and need a large number of competent teachers. 
Register now, and get the benefit of the full season. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers secking ositions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ CO., 

se wishing a change at an 

increased salary should ee ee oe “ae. ‘Sens 
~ ’ ad 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices.” Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














Boston and 
Chicago. 





Assists 





PENNA’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, noc. doen. Baie States. 


L. 8B. LANDIS, Mawnacer, we ane sheenty well advanced with this year’s regutry. We 

%) 6 will be called upon to fill from 2000 to 3000 vacancies in the various 

(C) 205 N. 7th Street, grades and need a large number of competent teachers. Aegister 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’g4, 376. Vacancies direct from employers, 
Teachers personaliy recommended. New circulars give full information. Address 
Cc. J. ALLBERT, Manager. 








211 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO ILL. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1so Fith Avenue, cor, 20th St., New York City, 


Teachers Wanted! Association, fos Wood 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom~- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








is valuable in proportion to its 


An Agency 


influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


Dialogues, 6 ers, for Schook 

Club and rior. Cataiogue free. 

P LAYS: $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago 
you most 


TRAGHERS’ AIDS, s"scet 3s 


ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, ett, 
Send 6cents. E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street. New York. 








What vook can give 


eP0 
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DRY GOODS. | New Books. 


rig teacher feels that it 1s necessary to 
Cle Ld. | teach the pupils, before they go forth from 
Wo |the schools, the elements of civil govern- 


ment and to instil into their minds a love 





bh & Co. | for American institutions, yet it is often one 
Cons [ CY 7, ‘ be the most difficult tasks she has to per- 


\form. Civil government is a subject that 
|is beyond the comprehension of many pu- 
pils, even when they leave school. If such 
pupils are to take any interest in the study 
it must be made so attractive that they will 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES. 


long for the hour for this subject to arrive. 
SPRING DRESS T , | We think just that result will be brought 


| about by the use as a supplementary reader 
|of the Century Book for Young Ameri- 
| cans, by Elbridge S. Brooks. The matter ts 
| given in the form of a story. Some bright 
boys visit Washington in company with a 
| well-informed person, and there inspect the 


Stripe Batistes, 
Printed Organdies, 
Plain and Fancy Piques, 


s san cts different departments. They either see for 
Printed Dimities, ‘themselves or have explained to them on 
Plisse Fabrics, | the spot how the government is run. In 


connection with the narrative many histor- 
Crepes and Crepons. - events are interwoven and many places 


- ie nterest described. The book was pre- 
rT a under the auspices of the society of 
DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’ 5 ithe Sons of the eee Revelation, an 
| organization that has accomplished a good 
| deal i in the way of teaching patriotism in 
ithe schools. It is written in such an at- 
tractive way and is so beautifully illustrated 
that it will be a very popular book with the 
boys and girls wherever it is introduced. 
(The Century Co, New York.) 


Plain, Plaid, Stripe, and Check 


ZEPHYRS. 


In a volume of moderate size William 
Francis Collier, LL. D,, has given A A7zs- 
tory of English Literature by means of a 
series of biographical sketches. The time 
is divided into ten periods, the literature of 
each of which has a character distinctly its 

A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. own. Under the Pre-English era are con- 
The times are hard, but there always seems to be | sidered the first steps in book-making, and 
opportunities for those who are willing to work. In 
the past month I have made 8:75 above all ex; enses, | Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo-Norman 
relling Cumax Dish Washers. and baveatiended tmy | writers. Then come the eras of English 
gave as general satisfaction. One should not complain literature as follows: from the birth of 
pope y RD nag "20 pL aoe posmhe ber C2 Chaucer about 1328 tothe introduction of 
max Dish Washers, and they send after them. any lady | printing in 1474; from 1474 to the acces- 


can sell what everyone wants to buy. I think we | | sion of Elizabeth in 1558; from 1558 to the 
should taform each other throu tert ~mdpod 
opportunities like this, as there are many willing t 3 |to the d of the theaters in 1648; from 1648 


work if they knew of an opening. For full particulars, to the death of Milton in 1674; from 1674 
address the Climax Mfg Co, Columbus, Ohio. af 
you have tried the business a week, publish the m4 {to the first publication of Zhe Tatler in 
Tor the benefit of others. |170y; from 17c9 to the publication of 
“Pamela” in 1740; from 1740 tothe death 
FREE A valuable book entitled ‘Secrets of | | of Johnson in 1784; from 1784 tothe death 
e ollie containing new receipts, 

cont ieee, explaining @ now method of of Scott in 1832; from 1832 to the present 
re) easily producing an exquisite complexion |time.* A supplementary part is devoted to 
T ee gee, Bern Se, aaa | American literature. ‘This purely literary 
LADIES all skin diseases. improving the form, etc. | division is a much better one than that ac- 
me J ladies made beautiful yo age cording to sovereigns. The method of the 

irectiors contained in tais book. - . . . 
ONLY dress, with 2-cent stamp Bordeaux | entire book aims at enabling a student to 


nag Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, | perceive at a glance the relative importance 
ass. 


NEW YORK. 




















|of certain authors, so that he may form a 
| judgment as to how to distribute his read- 
D.L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. | ing ; some may want to confine it to certain 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- | great classics, others to pursue a more gen- 
ems eas 4 he. ‘geet alii, eral course. One feature of the book is 
eotentige, durable, cheep. Indorsed | somewhat of a novelty and will certainly be 
clergymen, editors, and others bow | appreciated. The author gives the differ- 
using it. Illustrated Circular, i? |ent steps by which a green leaf became a 
pap i ay ey LS keg | printed book, and also pictures of author- 
| life at the different periods. As the num- 

ber of names that must be rentioned in- 

DEAFNESS. *. Rae et sae creased very rapidly, especially during the 
le ty BoM Bs ee Oe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, those 
_ atin of minor importance have been included in 


supplementary lists. (T. Nelson & Sons, 
ORIEN diet for ASTM: London, Edinburgh, and New York ) 
; relief for a. 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. tices: by mat 
ME Cade sta. Mass 


“s 














Literary Notes. 


Immediately before his death, R, L. Stevenson 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, wrote his friend, Edmund Grosse, a doleful letter 
eh oe Facial ee removed, Regular | CONtaining some sentences that read like a fore- 

i.” Woodbury ‘Dermatcigiest Institue, Ser'w. amu | Si@ht of his impending fate, as follows: “I was 

= St, N. Y. ‘Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. | not born for age . Lam achildless, rather 
is. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. | bitter, very aoued, blighted youth, . . I 
ee | have, in fact, lost the path that makes it easy and 
PANIES THING ter Agentets cer PHOTO natural for you to descend the hill. I am going 


PORTRaI at it straight. And where I have to godown it is 











& 6é’That’s the 

e Duxbak 
Rainproof 
Binding. 

It keeps 

skirt edges 

dry and whole.” 


9° 


Aas & Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings. 


_ A set of the’ S. H. & M.”’ miniature figures show- 

ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on’ How 

to Bind the Dress Skirt,'’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
Address 

The ‘‘ S. H. & M."’ Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


‘* S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





One a the 
famous 

















ITS & 
©. P. CORY._& OO. 41 & 45 Jefferson Bt., © | a precipice. 





RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Cure a Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 


Apply at it Night, 
in ne , * am 
For sale every- 
where. Send for 
free powder 
sample. 


-~ Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, 


131 W. 31st St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere, 

















CROWN AND BRIDGE Work. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, . ulres the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
ewe an artistic success and permanency. 

ving every facility for this class of work I can 
am. offer reasonable ‘prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount oo 
SAVING of practice in 





DEVICE | arithmetic | YEARS 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


ae co will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


A large share of the misery in the world 
is caused by diseases of the kidneys and 
kindred ailments. Sufferers from such 
troubles will be glad to learn that a Polyni- 
sian shrub, kava-kava, is used to compound 
a medicine called Alkavis for such cases, 
which is said to be a positivecure. It is also 
used for rheumatism, liver disease, female 
complaints, etc. Those who wish totry this 
remedy may obtain enough for one week’s 
use free by writing to the Church Kidney 
Cure Co., 416 Fourth avenue, N. Y. 


If the school needs anything that is neces- 
sary for the comfort of the children or the 
proper carrying on of the work it should be 
secured at once. Communicate with some 
reliable house, like J. W. Schemerhorn & 
Co., 3 East 14th street, N. Y., in regard to 
kindergarten and school supplies. 


It would be hard to find a place in this 
couutry where the name of Esterbrook is 
not known, so famous are the steel pens 
bearing that name. The standard school 
numbers are 333, 444. 128, 105, and 048. 
They are for sale by all stationers or may 
be obtained of the Ester rook Steel Pen 
Co., 26 John street, N. Y. 


Do the pupils complain that chemistry 
and physics are dry studies? If so, then 
there is probably something wrong with the 
instruction. If they have the facilities for 
making experiments, such as can be sup- 
plied by Eimer & Amend, 205 Third avenue, 
N. Y., they will no longer complain that 
these studies are dry. This firm will fur- 
nish everything necessary for the chemical 
and physical laboratory. Glass and metal 
apparatus, sp.cial, is made to order, accord- 
ing to drawings. 


The Simplex Printer of Lawton & Co , 20 
Vesey street, N. Y., is a very convenient ap- 
paratus for duplicating copies of writings or 
drawings. From an original, on ordinary 
paper with any pen, one hundred copies can 
be made. Fifty copies of typewriter manu- 
scripts can be produced in fifteen minutes, 


When school closes give the pupils diplomas (if 
any are given at all) that are pretty and that they 
will be proud to show to their friends. C, L. 
Ricketts, Opera House building, Chicago, makes 
a specialty of furnishing diplomas, programs, etc., 
for commencement, He keeps a stock of new, 
original, and artistic designs, or will make special 
designs to order. When you write mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


No wonder that the boy gets discouraged in 
trying to learn to write when he has a pen that 
scratches or will not make a mark more than half 
the time. A mechanic once said, ‘‘ Never give a 
boy a poor tool to work with.” The wise teacher 
will give the pupila good pen like the Tadella. 
Samples, including twenty styles, will be sent by 
he Tadella Pen Co., 74 Fifth avenue, N. Y., for 
ten cents, 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- 
ziness, sick headache,bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
Joss of appetite,sallow skin,etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and 
25¢ a box. Book free at your 
re ae or write B.F, Allen Co., 


g6s Canal St., New York. 
Annual sai(s more than (J0R00 besa 





Ladies should send for aset of the ‘‘S.H. & 
M.” miniature figures showing the latest Parisian 
costumes, also the booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the 
Skirt.” They may be had for ten cents in stamps. 
In this little book will be found plenty of proof of 
the excellence of the Duxbak Rainproof Binding. 
Address the ‘*S, H. & M. Co,” Box 699, New 
York, 


The invention of the Perfect Cuff Holder dis- 
poses of one annoyance—that of having the cuffs 
sliding up and down on the wrist. This device 
fastens the cuff to the lining of the coat sleeve and 
holds it exactly in one place. Agents are wanted 
for this article and for the Raney Medicator, an 
instrument and home treatment for catarrh and 
all head and throat troubles, by the Perfect Cuff 
Holder Co , 85 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


One of the latest apparatuses for photographing 
is the Kombi Camera, only 106 x 2 inches in size, 
and weighing four ounces. It is beautifully fin- 
ished; will take twenty-five pictures with one 
loading, snap shot or time exposure. The price 
is $3.50. Address Alfred C. Kemper, 208 Lake 
street, Chicago. 


A fine offer is made by tne Acme Stationery 
and Paper Co., Ninth street and Wythe avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Send your address to them and 
they will mail their Beautifui Illustrated Booklet, 
containing engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. Here is another 
thing that many wil' want. For twenty-five cents 
they will mail The Miller’s Daughter, a beautiful 
writing tablet of plated wedding cream paper. 
It is hard to beat their tablets; they are sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


A new corporation, with a capital of $50,000, is 
now being formed under the laws of the state of 
New York for handling a general line of school 
and church goods, at the right prices, throughout 
the Eastern states. The plan of organization 
contemplates various new features especially at- 
tractive to its stockholders, and commends itself 
strongly to the consideration of superintendents 
and teachers—both ladies and gentlemen, alike. 
Theshares are only ten dollars each; one share 
will entitle the holder to full benefits including 
dividends. Write to W. A. Choate Co., 24 
State St., Albany, N. Y., for particulars. 


How many have seen the new wood block 
floors? They are composed of wood blocks, ce- 
mented and keyed to concrete foundation, form- 
ing a solid and immovable structure throug which 
no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no 
disease germs or filth can be secreted. They are 
fire resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet ; 
can be laid in a variety of patterns and 1n differ- 
ent kinds of wood. They are extensively used in 
school buildings throughout Europe. If interest- 
ed in them write to Jas. Godfrey Wilson, patant- 
ee and manufacturer, 74 West 23d street, N.Y. 


Messrs. Potter & Putnam, of 44 East 14th street, 
have removed to much more convenient quarters 
corner of 5th ave and 13th street, N. Y. 


Teachers en route to the National Educational 
Convention at Denver ought to make the most 
of their opportunities, and a stop at St. Louis, 
either going or returning, will more than repay 
them. St. Louis is fast taking the front rank as 
one of the great business centers of the Unit-d 
States, and is the gateway to the great Southwest. 
‘* The Colorado Short Line ’’ of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway, reaching from St. Louis to Denver 
isa most desirable route. We call attention to 
their advertisement in another column, and in 
addition beg to state that their representatives 
will be glad to call upon anyone contemplating 
attending the convention in Denver in July. 


Magazines. 


A wholesome and feeling view of the woman 
question, by Mrs. Burton Smith, of Georgia, ap- 
pears in the March Popular Science Monthly. 
Mrs. Smith entitles her essay ‘‘ The Mother as a 
Power for Woman’s Advancement,” and shows 
that women, especially mothers, have opportun- 
ities for advancement far superior to what any 
proposed laws could give them. Under the title 
‘*The Birth of a Sicilian Volcano,” Prof, A. S. 
Packard gives a picturesque illustrated description 
of the formation of one of the smaller cones that 
surround Etna, “The Lesson of the Forest 
Fires,” is set forth by Mr. Bela Hubbard, who ad- 
vocates the adoption of a comprehensive and ef- 
fectual national forest policy. ‘‘ Wellner’s Sail- 
Wheel Flying Machine,” a somewhat novel form 
of air vessel, is described in an illustrated article 
by Miss Helene Bonfort. 


The February number of 7he American Uni- 
versity Magazine has an elaborate paper on Dart- 
mouth’s alumni in New York, with many por- 
traits and views, and with this, papers pertaining 
to Columbia, Lafayette, Lehigh, Princeton, Wil- 
liams, and Amherst. 





A Perfect Cure — 


Mr. Joel H. Austin is a man very highly ¢5. 
teemed by all who know him. He is now 
pension attorney at 
Goshen, Ind., and was for 
20 years a Baptist mis- 
sionary minister. He 
says: “I suffered years 
with swelling of my 
limbs, at times very pain- 
ful, especially at night. 
I could mot cleep. I 
have taken six bottles 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and for weeks ther® 
has not been amy swelling of my feet and limbs. 
I have also suffered for years with catarrh in 
the head, which was working down into my 


Hood's Cures 


lungs. Since tying Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
pain in my head has stopped and I am positive 
of a perfect cure.” Get Hoed’s, 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
effectively, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 














The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
slat tt i i 


Pema GOOD NEWS; 
E To } 
LADIES 


HOW ARE YOUR 


+ CHINA CLOSETS? 


Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked, and unsuited to setting off a t 
spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
plenish it FREE. , 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you> 
can get the best at cargo prices? » 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea» 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, , 
Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
Table Covers; Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 4 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


6 made by getting , 

orders for our 

celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3%? 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express > 
for $2.00; charges paid. % Ib.> 
sample of Good Tea by mail on» 
receipt of this ‘‘ad” and 15c. postage » 
4 stamps. Headquarters in U. 8. for ) 
Pure Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Baking > 

Powder and Spices. 

Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 4 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full? 
4 particulars, address , 


if Great American Tea Ct,,? 


81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
4 P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
"rvVYYYYYYYYYVYVYYY? 
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Magazines. 


Mr. Gladstone has just written an article on 
“The Lord’s Day,” wherein he considers, with 
the fervor of conviction and the breadth of learn- 
ing for which he is famous, the grounds for keep- 
ing as the Christian Sabbath the first instead of 
the seventh day of the week, and the proper 
measure and spirit of Christian Sabbath observ- 
ance. Thearticie will appear in M/cClure’s Mag- 
azine for March, along with a series of portraits 
of Gladstone covering a period of eighty years 
showing him at every important epoch of his lite, 


One of the most important projects ever under- 
taken by Scribuer’s Magazine begins in the March 
number with the first instalment of President E. 
Benjamin Andrews’ dramatic narrative, ‘‘ A His- 
tury of the Last Quarter-Century in the United 
States.” That this will be always interesting is 
proved by the statement of the author's plan to his 
readers in the introductory paragraph, in which he 
tells them that they are “going upon a rapid excur- 
sion, through vast tracts, with frequent use of the 
camera, and not upon a topographical survey.” 
Each instalment will be filled with what was once 
the sensational episode of the day, and which has 
been proved by time to be of great historical 1m- 
portance. 


The April number of the Current Literature 
will be a special Floral Number, with articles and 
illustrations on floriculture and up to date garden- 
ing. 


In the March Forum Frederic Harrison contin- 
ues his briiliant series on the great Victorian Writ- 
ers with ‘* Charlotte Bronte’s Place in Literature.” 
Hamilton W. Mabie discusses the novel of ro- 
mance and adventure, defining ‘‘ The Two Eter- 
nal Typesin Fiction. Dr. Northrop, *‘ The father 
of village improvement,” describes ‘‘The Work of 
Village Improveraent Societies’ in a number of 
typical towns and villages throughout New Eng- 
land and the West, where more beneficial results 
have followed their working, with some valuable 
hints as to the best method of organizing such so— 
cieties. There is also a number of able articles on 
political subjects. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
— and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hote! in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


Literary Notes. 


To meet the demand for a book which shall in 
brief compass present a concise and well-propor- 
tioned view of the historical development of the 
educational principles which underlie the aims and 
methods of modern teaching, Mr. J. P. Monroe, 
formerly of the Massachusetts institute of technol- 
ogy, has prepared a volumes of about 250 pages, 
to which he gives the title, 7#e Educational Jdzal: 
An Outline of its Growth in Modern Tim-s. The 
book isto be published shortly by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 


Hunt & Eaton have nearly ready ‘* The Litera- 
ture of Theology,” by Bishop J. F. Hurst Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. will publish Municzpai Reform 
Movements by Wm. Howe Tolman, secretary of 
the City Vigilance league, New York. 


John B. Gough, says: “ For Sore Throat, especially 
when tending to ulceration, I have found Pond’s Ex 
tract very beneficial.” 


From the New York 7ribunr, Feb. 15, 1895. 

_ The well-known advertising agency and pub- 
lishing business of Herbert Booth King & 
Brother, 32 East 23d St., N. Y. Their new offices 
face Madison square, and are opposite the en- 
trance to the new Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s building. A feature of their new 
offices will be the art and lierary departments 
where the special work of preparing advertising 
matter will be undertaken. Herbert Booth King 
& Brother, besides controlling one of the largest 
advertising businesses of the country, also owna 
large printing establishment, wherein is printed 
every sort and kind of circular, catalogue or peri- 
odical, including their own very successful publi- 
cation, Fashions, wich has already attained a 
circulation of a quarter of a million copies. 


During the Teething Period. 


ns. WILXsLow’s SooTuHine SyRuP bas been used for over 
C FTY Y EARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
HILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
it remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
Win, Part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
r inslow 8 Soothing Syrup,” and take uo other kind. 
wenty-five cents a bottle. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«MV FIN \y ONDERFUL” 


. 7 I S MANIKIN. 
It contains fifty different.colored plates of the 


human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 


\ ," ] h at = lu X- board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 

kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $5, 


’ Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securel 
u ry Pears SOap packed, complete with manual = 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, New York and Chicago 





ic | 
IS; THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 


The cheapest | BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 
FOR ALL POSITIONS. 


soap 1 n al l th eC a pom desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 


lege graduate, aspecial teacher of any kind. 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps you would accept a better position, 
When in N. Y. city, please call. Telephone num- 


world besides. ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8. KKLLoGo, Manager. 


61 East Ninth 8t., New York. 


r FREE RE ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
e Diseases, Rheumatism,etc. It is from the new Poly- 

nesian shrub, KAVA-EAVA (botanical name: Piper 

Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8 


@ . 

1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 

the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 

cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Kheuma- 

URINARY — Peabotes, Be wh men ty ye — 
. iver Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc. 
DISEASES and RHEU MATIS ® Sold at Two Dollars a Bottle. Descriptive Book sentfree 
toall. We know that ALK AVIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, and to prove to you its 
Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one week's 
use, by mail, prepaid, FREE, if you are a Sufferer. It isan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 
nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


M% 2 UWF DS Ch BORED WS Op SE 


ia We will pay $300 for a name, 3 


SWEET PEAS, 232s%ct/c22"* Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be deducted from first order) for 


VICK’ FLORAL CUIDE. 
SEEDS contain the germ of life, 
@: JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


WIETGICS GIEEV2ns 


MON, *VUES WED {THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 






























Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 
About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


{<= A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language o' 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





E,.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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Tilden’s Grammar School Geography 


treats of Industrial and Commercial pursuits in a degree corresponding to their impor- 
tance in the affairs of life. The shackles of traditionary treatment are thrown off. The 
study is invested with a new and living interest. The subject becomes more fruitful. 
The old wearisomeness is replaced by lively attention. 

The recommendations of Hon. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of education, 
and the Committee of Fifteen, are in full harmony with the teaching of Geography as 
developed in the works of Dr. Tilden. What man has done in overcoming the obstacles 
of nature in establishing the great routes of commerce, railroads, canals, telegraphs, is of 
prime human interest and importance. The child is held to be more benefited and inter- 
ested in knowing what man has done than by learning about the formation of the earth. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Recognizing the growing educational sentiment in favor of Vertical Penmanship, and the force 
of the arguments upon which it is based, we have called to our aid competent experts, whose thorough 
study of the subject, and careful, intelligent editorial work, with a genercus expenditure of time and 
money on the part of the publishers, have enabled us to announce with great pleasure the publica- 
tion of 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


which, we have no hesitation in claiming, is in all respects equal, and in many very essential particu- 
lars greatly superior, to all other systems of Vertical Penmanship, whether published in this country 
or elsewhere. Among the places that have already introduced Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship are the 
following :—New York City ; Jersey City, New Brunswick, Plainfield, N. J.; Saginaw, Mich.; Ap- 
pleton, Wis. ; Paris, Texas ; Peekskill, N Y.; Lawrence, Kansas City, Kans. ; Grand Island, Neb. ; | 
Greenwich, Conn ; Evanston, Ill. ; Leavenworth, Kans. ; Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Teachers and school ; 
officers interested in Vertical Penmanship are invited to correspond with the publishers. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 





es, 


Monteith’s Atlas of the World. 


For reference in Schools and Families. One vol- 
ume, quarto, cloth sides, leather back. Price 
$2.80 ner. 

_ By James Monteith, author of ‘* Monteith’s Schoo! 

Geographies.’ The maps are finely executed and 

eee nape colored. A striking feature in each isthe 

showing of comparative sizes, relative latiiu 
standard time. d , =o 
It is elaborately illustrated with vivid pictures of 
places and scenes in all parts of the world, accom. 
panied with descriptive text, both interesting and 
instructive, Also models for map drawing, methods 
of studying geography, a pronouncing vocabulary of 
names, and a brief history of the United States, 


Alison’s Europe. Abridged, 
By EDWARD S. GOULD, 
The Era of Napoleon 1789-1815 Students Edition 
tvolume. Cloth. Gilt top. $2.00. 
Gould’s abridgment is regarded by scholars as 


the best abridgment of Alison ever attempted. The 
volume contains a list of questions for class use, 


a*y For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mait, 
postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
56 East 10th Street, New York, 








43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


| 
H. I. SMITH, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. | t 


i Mineralogy and Zoology 
E 


Collections for Science Teaching. 


N. L, WILSON, 170 Tremont 8t., Boston E 





‘*T like the book and shall introduce it 
in my class.".—ELIZABETH THELBERG, 
M.D., Prot. Hygiene, Vassar College. 


A New and Concise Book on Hygiene. 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene in the Woman's Medical College 
New Vork Infirmary. 

8Svo, cloth, - ~ ~ - 
Mailed for examination, for ~ 
Introduction price, - - 


‘*T have examined the book from cover 
to cover and will state that it suits me 
better than any other text-book on the 
subject I have ever had the pleasure o 
reading.’”—Dr. H. M. WHELPLY, Secref 
tary, Missouri Medical College. 


‘*It is a very creditable piece of work 
and I hope it will be placed in every 





A MANUAL OF HYGIENE, 


- $2.00 
1.20 
- 1.34 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, |.) {vi" the book might be adopted by 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


school in the land.”—Dr. D. A. SarceEni, 
Harvard University. 


“In this book, which is, however, by no 
means a superficial one, the essentials of 
of the | the science only are given and the reader's 
attention is nct distracted by details, of 
value only to the specialist."—New York 
Medical Record.. 





the schools."—JOHN SLADE ELy, 
|M.D., N. Y. Infirmary. 





Now Ready: GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. Price, | 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustfated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 













THO 


MPSON, 


2 2.2. LRARAEAEEE : 


Se 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 





Showing Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with illustrative lessons. By Saran L. 


A stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book which deals with the educational topics of today : 
in a forceful and helpful manner. ae : 
“4 book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’,—TH8 AMERICAN TEACHER. 


ol 


EACHERS! 


The book that is now bee 
ing widely used as a sup- 
plementary reader is 


“THE CENTURY 
BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


It is ‘‘ the story of the Government,” by Elbridge 
S. Brooks, describing the adventures of a party of 
bright young people in Washington, and whatthey 
learned there: how the Government was founded, 
what are the duties of the President, Congress, 
Supreme Court, various departments,—the makin 
of the flag, etc. /¢ combines a delightful story wit 
the helpfulness of a history. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, with preface by General Horace Porter. 
250 large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 
retail, with special rates to schools. A single sam 
ple copy sent, post-paid, to any reader of this paper, 
for $1.00,— money refunded if book is returned. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 













Send for Catalogues and descriptive circulars. : 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. F 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


cea a vnc eae aa a | 
‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” | 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. — 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 


eset 


: ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 16mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25. ie] 
i 




















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 








[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
book for your work this year 


Song Treasures 


is all that. Sample copy to any 
teacher for 13 cents. Low terms 


for introduction. . 
} E. L. KELLOGG & CO» 
6 East Ninta St., N. Y. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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